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I | WERE ASKED to point to one thing which I prize 
most in my heritage as an American citizen I would 
at once, in chorus with most of us, point to the Bill of 
Rights. This charter of our fundamental liberties is 
comprised of the first ten amendments to the United 
States Constitution. It was only on the understanding 
that they would become. part of the Constitution that 
ratification of that Document by most of the original thir- 
teen states was accomplished. 

In this Bill are found the guaranties against federal 
infringement of our basic freedoms: of security against 
unreasonable search and seizure; of jury trials in crim- 
inal cases, of the right to be informed of the nature of 
the accusation, to be indicted by a Grand Jury. to have 
the assistance of counsel; not to be compelled to be a 
witness against oneself; and, as important as all the 
rest, not to be deprived of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law. 

I take pride in the fact that my own State of New 
Jersey was the first to ratify the Bill of Rights. 

As a sequel to the Civil War, the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments were adopted. The first of these, 
in effect, requires the Bill of Rights to be observed by 
the governments of the several states. The second made 
full-fledged citizens of those who had been slaves before 
the War. 

What, you may wonder, has all this to do with a 
publication devoted to Law and Order? A moment's 
reflection makes it plain that the Bill of Rights is of the 
very essence of Law and Order. In a democracy, the 
scrupulous protection of the innocent is as essential as 
the vigilant prosecution and punishment of the guilty. 
Since all are presumed innocent until convicted, and 
some are occasionally prosecuted for crime who turn 
out in the end to be innocent, the conscientious appli- 
cation of the Bill of Rights in favor of all who are sus- 
pected or accused of crime is an absolute essential if the 
Bill is to’ continue to function as the safeguard of the 
individual. 

In times of widespread lawlessness there is a ten- 
dency to stress the detection and apprehension of the 
criminal and to encourage vigilance to this end by of- 
cers charged with law enforcement. This is exactly 
as it should be. I was elected Governor on a platform 
of rigid law enforcement. But excessive zeal for con- 
victions can lead to dangerous carelessness in observance 
of basic protections. There are indications, for ex- 
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ample, that the third degree is still the practice in some 
communities in dealing with suspects in certain kinds 
of crime. Such habits are not only erosions of 
democracy but also confessions of ineptness in legiti- 
mate police work. 

Local police authorities might well emulate the F. B.1. 
in this field. That agency not only teaches its own 
operatives careful observance of the rights of the ar 
restee, but it also maintains an Academy at which almos 
3,000 members of local police forces have, since 1935, 
been schooled in such matters as handling of civil rights 
cases, coping with crowds, right of counsel, the im 
propriety of forced confessions and over-all respec! 
for due process. An informed observer has said of it 
that “This academy is more important for due proces: 
than all the courses given at all the law schools.” 

We may all profit from the example of the Police 
Department of Dallas, Texas, which, as a matter of rov- 
tine, refers all complaints of duress, third degree and 
similar tactics to the F.B.I. for investigation. 

The easy way has never been the American way it 
any field of endeavor. Nor should it be in law enforce: 
ment. Respect for the rights of the individual is what 
primarily distinguishes our system from that of | the 
totalitarian police states. No one can lightly disregard 
the recent warning of Chief Justice Warren, speaking on 
this very subject that “liberty is not necessarily out 
permanent possession.” 

Advances in scientific and laboratory techniques and 
rising standards of training are aiding the enforcemen! 
officer in his progress against the lawless. He does nol 
need to become lawless himself in the doing of his vital 
job. Fortunately, he seldom does. More than anyone 
else, he is the trustee of our most precious possession. 
the guardian of our blood-won liberties. 
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A Chief’s Editorial 


“As I See It”’ 
by 
John P. Barbus, Chief of Police 
Springville, N. Y. 

Someone asked a question once, 
and this happens quite often where 
juveniles are concerned: “What can 
be done about that kid?” Sorry, I'm 
no expert and I do not believe there 
is a stock answer. Each problem re- 
quires an individual solution. There 
are no two fingerprints alike and 
there are no two juveniles or prob- 
lems exactly alike. 

Police departments are bending over 
backwards, organizing clubs and ac- 
tivities in their communities; the 
police officer will devote his time after 
a tour of duty to keep kids away from 
the path of delinquency. 

We have learned that frequently the 
parent is responsible for the actions 
of their children. In this day and age, 
I believe that not only the parent is 
to blame but the schools themselves 
must take a share for some delin- 
quency by the over-practice of psy- 
chology. 

I can well remember the times, (and 
there have been many of them) when 
my dad asked me to chop wood. I 
may have balked a bit, but when he 
repeated himself, I knew he meant 
NOW. In present times it is a little 
different. “Will you please mow the 
lawn and I'll give you a quarter”. In 
the schools it is the same “Will you 
please be quiet” or “Please erase the 
blackboard”. I remember the teachers 
of my day. You had better be quiet 
and obey orders—if you didn’t, you 
visited the principal . We were 
taught and not pampered. 

As I see it, there is a way to deal 
with this juvenile problem. The days 
of the working mother and the father 
with the two jobs are over. In a few 
years the children under the age of 
fifteen will have the home-life that 
you and I had. During the days of 
FD.R. an emergency measure created 
C.C.C. camps. This program was good 
for the youth and it can again be 
initiated on the national basis with 
each state appropriating money for 
the operation. These lads who are over 
sixteen yet under nineteen are the 
next generation who will inherit 
America. This age group needs a con- 
servation program where they are 
taught how to give and receive orders, 
where they are taught how to accept 
criticism and where they learn to 
accept responsibilities. At present this 
age group comprise the “corner 
lounger” because he is too young to 
be in the army and his uncertain draft 
Status prevents him from getting a 
good job. 

A good, sound conservation program 
whereby the youth of our country are 
clothed and fed, paid adequately for 
doing much needed work, and given 
a touch of regimentation without mili- 
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7. UNRELENTING VIGILANCE of a single camera-cop in 
Victoria, Australia, has convinced many of the State’s 
law-flouting motorists that crime doesn’t pay. 

It has taken First Constable Tom Cunningham seven 
years to conjure up this motoring attitude. But the results 
of his work have far exceeded his most sanguine hopes, 
It is a rarity these days to see a motorist with so much 
as the tip of his fender on the wrong side of those double 
lines that mark every hilltop and dangerous curve on 
Victoria’s main highways. Yet in the old days, Cunning. 
ham was known to pick up as many as 333 transgressors 
in a month. Ten spools of Leica film, and every frame 
has an indisputable record of a punishable offense. 

Before Cunningham began his camera-cop activities, 
it was often difficult for the mobile police to get a con- 
viction when the case came into court. Only 75% of re 


ported cases were being convicted. Friends travelling with 


the offender were mostly prepared to contest the trafhi ( 
officer’s story. It was getting so bad that the mobile mer cye 
were forced to hunt in pairs, so their evidence could he con 
corroborated. a pi 
But these lengthy court debates were taking valuable will 
time—time the mobile men should have been able to hin 
spend on the roads booking more offenders. Cunningham | 
took a time check on his own work—the hours he wasted mer 
in court over one week. He multiplied this figure by 118 the 
the number of mobile police then doing the same sort oo 
of work. His figures showed a staggering total of wasted he 
wor 


police-hours. 
A keen amateur photographer, Cunningham put a pro & cilit 
position to the Traffic Police Chief. A photograph of the Cun 


offense, showing the motorist in flagrante delicto, would tori 
wipe out wordy argument and evidence, and abort the deta 
perjury that so often protected the dangerous driver. able 
Just before Christmas. 1947, Cunningham made his te 
first test. He chose one of the state’s worst traffic spots. thos 
Oliver’s Hill, on the main seaside highway running down | it h 
around the east coast of Port Phillip Bay, only a mile ats 
south of the busy seaside resort of Frankston. \ 
His first afternoon he photographed no more than a age 
tentative five offences. But a week later the Frankston ae 
nm 


magistrate merely had to glance at the five enlargements. 


The Magistrate was convinced. The defendants were con- 






victed and a fine of 5 pounds ($11.25), with 2/6 costs 






(28c) for developing and processing the film. In the 






matter of an hour or so, Cunningham was back on the 






roads. 
That was the beginning, seven years ago. And seven 










years ago the “hunting” was good. “I used to get 20 an 
hour when there were races at Bacchu March, 30 mile @ 






out of town.” says Cunningham today. “Now it would 






take me a week. Easter Monday three years ago I booked 
102. Now I'd be lucky to get 20. Business just isn’t a 







brisk as it was”. 






It certainly is not so brisk. In over the seven years 






of his operations, Cunningham’s photographs have com 






victed an average of well over 1000 law-flouters a yeat. 
Five typical monthly averages are 221, 168, 134, 119 
128 


“oO. 
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Australia’s 


Camera-Cop in Action 


by 
Geoff de Fraga 


Photographs by Neil Murray and Jack Gallagher 


An International Police Article 


Cunningham began his activities on the high-powered 
cycle he used to ride for ordinary patrol duties. His 
camera hung around his neck. Before long he was given 
a panel van, with special camera mounting. Driving along 
with his back door open, he can watch motorists behind 
him as well as in front. 

In this specially equipped van (his own personal equip- 
ment, by the way) Cunningham can develop his films on 
the spot. A motorist likely to turn nasty can easily be 
convinced by seeing a picture of his offense. Chances are 
he won't even bother to defend. Consequently the law 
works smoother and faster. It's handy to have these fa- 
cilities in the truck for long holiday week-ends, when 
Cunningham often spends a few vigilant days at Vic- 
toria's more populous resorts. And again, for recording 
details of a road fatality, it is sometimes necessary to be 
able to develop quickly and check whether or not the 
camera has adequately recorded every required aspect— 
those points that may be debated at the inquest. And, if 
it hasn't, do the job again before the breakdown van 
moves in to spoil the picture. 

A few months ago, Cunningltam turned 55—retiring 
age for Victoria’s police. The Police Department readily 


agreed to his request to stay on. They are now providing 


him with better equipment and a new van. 
















































































On the back of Cunningham's van will be attached a 
second camera, remotely controlled from the dashboard. 
With this he can record any offense he spots in his rear- 
vision mirror. Both this camera and the other mounted 
behind his windshield will be fitted with electronic flash, 
strong enough to illuminate an offender's number plate 
clearly at 80 feet, and the commission of an offense at 
a much greater distance. 

Cutting traffic buttons at intersections, and swinging 
over on the wrong side of double lines, constitute the 
majority of the road offenses that Cunningham photo- 
graphs. But the camera has other uses too. Accidents can 
be photographed on the spot showing skid marks, damage 
to vehicle and many other details that indicate culpabil- 
ity and shorten the ultimate court hearing. His pictures 
show the road-worthiness of a car—the torn mudguard 
that may catch a woman’s frock and drag her under the 
wheels. He has also used his pictures for drunken charge 
cases. Courts have examined his pictures of a driver tol- 
tering as he left his car; the stupid leer; the flabby hand- 
signals. 

“My pictures are often of use to the defendant, too,” 
says Cunningham. “Some extenuating circumstance that 
| mightn’t have seen—an animal or child playing by the 
side of the road. It’s all there on the negative and helps 
the defendant clear himself.” 

“And camera-copping has done a lot to build up good 
relations between the mobile squad and the motorist. 
Many drivers, | have found, have been genuinely aston 
ished at the photograph of their particular offense. They 
truly had no idea they were breaking the law so 
flagrantly. 

“If it weren't for the picture, they'd be convinced that 
the mobile boys were vietimizing them and telling lies 
in court.” 

Cunningham is now being assisted in his camera-cop 
activities by a younger man. He is First Constable Cecil 
Day, who also drives a panel van, but has amplifying 
as well as camera equipment. Day is concentrating more 
on preventative patrol. 


(Continued on Page 9) 















Police — Press Co-operation 
by William J. Huebner 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Huebner is a reporter-photographer 
for the Hartford, (Conn.) Times, a daily newspaper. A 
newsman for nine years, he lives in the suburban town 
of Windsor Locks and is official police photographer for 
that town’s police department. 


a. in common; they're both human and both 
are public servants with a job to do. With that truism, 
let’s talk about those dual jobs. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTER and police officer have two 


A newsman has a responsibility of reporting the 
“Who, What, When, Where and Why” of a story and 
reporting them accurately. Regarding crime or police 
news this involves securing the five “W's” from the in- 
vestigating officer or his superior. 

Without getting into state laws (that vary in many 
states) as to what is or isn’t a public record, reporting 
crime news means co-operation between the police and 
press. This co-operation comes from an understanding 
of the “People’s Right to Know” and the assurance that 
the facts of any story will not be slanted either by the 
reporter or the officer. 

Different departments have different systems for the 
dissemination of police news. In all well-organized de- 
partments, usually in the cities and large towns, the 
investigating officer or the desk officer is the fountain- 
head for official information. 

In some smaller towns, getting the official (and cor- 
rect) information about a crime can be a problem. 
Small town officers, whose main duty 364 days out of 
a year is traffic, face a problem of public and press rela- 
tions when a big story breaks in their community. Sud- 
denly the town and the crime hit the pages of the city 
papers. Reporters and cameramen flock to the one-room 
department seeking the five “W’s.” The officers are 
seized with a fear that they may be misquoted or say 
something wrong and thus say nothing. 

Such is the case in many small towns where a man 
is given a gun and a badge by a selectman or elected 
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police commissioner and told he is now a “police officer.” 
An intelligent town administration would have sent that 
Such 


schools teach press and public relations. In cities and 


man to available police schools for training. 


large towns a system of news dissemination within the 
departments is usually well organized even to issuing 
official press cards to newsmen covering that particular 
department. 

Without going into much detail, the press and public 
relations system of the Connecticut State Police is of 
the highest calibre in the opinion of this reporter. State 
Police departments realize the importance of accurate 


reporting of police work. i” 


Going into the responsibility angle a bit closer, a 
department superior can take a trusted reporter into 
his confidence. Reporters as well as detectives, have 
stooges and contacts, with the informer often servicing 
both the police and press at the same time. 

Knowing this, and knowing that a reporter is out to 
get a story. and that such a story may be of advantage 
to a person being sought, | have been asked many times 
to “keep it quiet for 24 hours until we pick this guy up.” 

This is an example of where press and police co-opera- | 
tion counts in the interest of the public. On one such 
case | “kept it quiet” for six months. The police finally 
got their man. On another case the police asked to have 
a “case is closed” statement printed. 
then in hiding, read the story and figured he was nol 
wanted, left his hideout, went to a railroad station to buy 
a ticket and was picked up by waiting detectives. 

Some police officers, and certainly detectives, will ask. 
“How about you newsmen tipping us off on a_ few 
things?” 

Here again is where co-operation counts. | know many 
bookmakers, gamblers, petty thieves and guys out to 
make a fast buck. Sure, I call them my friends, but the J 
friendship ends when the public’s safety is in doubt. 

Good press relations is a daily record of police 
guardianship of the public’s safety. The people pay taxes 
for an efficient police department. What better way to 
tell the people that their police department is “on the 
ball” and that they are getting their money’s worth than 
by an accurate presentation of police news? 

Without a doubt there are more underpaid police 
officers in this country than those overpaid. Here again 
is where a good press relationship can come in handy. 
The officers of one department I cover were seeking # 
pay increase. This is news as it concerns the taxpayer® 
money. 

In line with factual reporting I wrote a story outlin- 
ing the pay scales of other departments as compared with § 
this certain department. I also detailed the annual police § 
reports that showed the underpaid department did mor § 
police work. The next step in accurate reporting wé 
questioning the members of the community finance cot 
mission as to whether they believed the pay scale locally 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Lincoln (N.H.) is proud of its Safety Patrol 


UVENILE DELINQUENCY has been on the upward 
trend in the larger cities and even in the small towns 
we have noticed the gradual rise. Our town of Lincoln, 


N. H. is a mill town with an all year round population 
of seventeen hundred people. In the summer, this area is 
a very popular tourist resort. We do not have a Y.M.C.A. 
or a Youth Center available, therefore it is not surpri ing 
that the youths have too much idle time and no place 
to go. Consequently they look for some outlet, anything 
to provide them with excitement and thrills, which event- 
ually has led many of these youngsters into our local 
court. 

Visualize the youths in a small town such as ours and 
many like it. A Main Street consisting of a paper mill, 
two restaurants, three stores and one motion picture hall 
(operating three nights a week), twenty miles to the 
nearest sizable town with no bus or train service. It has 
only been within the past year that television has been 
made available. The schools, churches, civic organiza- 
tions and the local mill manager “Cy” Stewart, an old 
time ball player, deserve much credit for keeping juvenile 
delinquency at such a low level. 

This town is more than proud of its number one citi- 
zen, Sherman Adams, former Governor of the State of 
New Hampshire and now presidential assistant to the 
President of the United States. This department wishes to 
have Mr. Adams and the town folk proud of their future 
citizens. It has cooperated with the civic organizations 
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Department 


Youth Program 


by Fred L. Johnson 
Chief of Police, Lincoln, N. H. 


for the betterment of the youths of today. 

The following ideas were put into practice and we | 
sincerely feel that they have helped to solve our youth § 
problems to such an extent that we are proud to say thal 
our juvenile court record of 1954 shows a very sharp de 
crease over the previous years. 


We started our youth campaign in 1951, with a sal 







4 


Sakae 


bicycle campaign in which we registered all bicycles. FS 





gave to each boy or girl a number plate, decal and litera 
ture on care and cleaning of the bicycle. This gave us the 


opportunity of meeting each boy and girl. The informa 


tion we received from this operation proved very valuable & 


to us in many instances. Bicycle registration proved very 
popular with the youngsters. They came into the office 
weeks in advance in order to secure low plate numbers 


te 


: 
: 
; 


4 


The local Woman’s Club donated scotch lite tape for each 


bicycle. 

We organized a police baseball team and played agains 
the larger city teams. I pitched for the town police team J 
and gave the youngsters a chance to hoot and holler and § 
at the same time gave them the opportunity to see the big 
city policemen in action. Complete proceeds from these J 
games were used to purchase athletic equipment for the 
youngsters. 

During the summer vacation season, this department 
in cooperation with the Lincoln Rotary Club sponsored 
a day school for girls and boys of the elementary and 


high schools, Competent instructors were secured, classes 
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started in the morning and continued until four thirty in 
the afiernoon. The youngsters carried their lunches and 
cold drinks, and candy could be purchased at the school 
store. 

Classes were divided into boys and girls groups by 
ages. Morning classes included soft ball games, track 
events. volley ball games and in the afternoon, swimming 
classes were held for beginners and life saving instruc- 
tions were available for the older groups, with certificates 
given to those who passed the course. At the end of the 
season a picnic with field day events was held. The vari- 
ous groups competed in the exercises and the public was 
invited to attend. This year we are planning to have a 
summer uniform for each registered youngster. This pro- 
ject has more than proved its worth. The records show 
that last summer, juvenile pranks were at its lowest since 
1949. Only one member of this school wes involved in 
juvenile maliciousness. 

When school opens in the fall we at once start our 
school safety patrol. The patrol consists of one captain, 
two lieutenants and seven patrolmen; each are equipped 
with a patrol badge and a white safety belt. At the end 
of the school term, at a school assembly, each member 
of the patrol is presented with a miniature safety patrol 
badge and a merit certificate award. The three outstand- 
ing members are presented with a trophy for service to 
their school and community. The tropheys are inscribed 
with their names and are kept permanently by the indi- 
viduals as a token of appreciation. We have a list of 
candidates for this patrol months in advance. Considering 
the cold climate and the fact that other pupils are play- 
ing while they are on duty, the interest in this patrol is 
very high. 

Each year we sponsor a benefit basketball game and 
the proceeds are given to the senior class of the high 
school. This helps them to defray the expenses of the 
class trip to Washington, D. C. At this game, everyone 
pays, even the referees and the players. We use fictitious 
names for the teams and each player is supposed to come 
from a big name college. This year we called our team 
The Hobos. It was composed of the doctor, lawyer. police 
chief, the high school principal and the high school 
haskethall coach plus other “old timers”. The senior class 
printed their own tickets, programs and ads. They sold 
refreshments and a chance on a war bond (donated). 
We had old time cheer leaders, comedy acts, music, foul 
shooting contest during the half, and prizes were given 
to the outstanding players of the opposing team. This 
year we played the high school team and called them the 
Lumberjacks. Long before game time the gym was 
crowded with youngsters and adults. We netted over five 
hundred dollars on this game. 

We sincerely believe that sport activities play a very 
important part in keeping the youngsters (girls and boys) 
morally and physically fit and with that thought in mind 
we try to build more interest in sporting activities by 


awarding trophies to the outstanding girl or boy on the 


basketball team and also on the baseball team. These 













Black-faced and incognito the teams 
get ready for the big game of the season. 


trophies have been donated by organizations such as the 
Knights of Columbus, the Lincoln-Rotary Club and the 
Franconia Paper Corp. The players on each team vote 
for their candidate and we have a committee of disinter- 
ested citizens who act as Judges. These awards keep inter- 
est high and the players on their toes. Good sportsman- 
ship is also considered in the selection. 

Periodically we hold class assemblies at the grammar 
school. We show the youngsters different pieces of police 
equipment and tell of their use. We let them handle the 
claw, handcuff, show them how to use fingerprint equip- 
ment and then conduct a question and answer forum. 
We also instruct them in various judo holds (from your 
magazine) and first aid procedures. 

In the high school we hold question and answer for- 
ums. A group composed of the local judge, probation 
officer, lawyer, police chief and the state trooper in this 
district are in the panel. Each man explains his part as 
a court officer. At a later date we expect to conduct a 
regular trial case for the high school and also we are 
planning a motor vehicle law class which will consist of; 
various offenses relative to the loss of a license, the high- 
way laws and signals, road signs, speed zones, etc. 

This department sincerely believes that the foregoing 
activities were instrumental in keeping our juvenile prob- 


lems at its lowest rate in many years. 





Australia’s Camera Cop .. . (Page 5) 


He regularly escorts wide loads—great low-loaders 
carrying in two sections a whole house across Victoria. 
With a banner stretched above his van bearing the words 
“Wide Load”, Day drives in front of the low-loader, 
warning oncoming traffic and clearing narrow bridges 
and main streets of any township they have to pass 
through. 

And in Melbourne, the capital, it’s quite common 
when you pull up to wait for the lights at a busy inter- 
section, to hear Day’s amplified voice. With such posi- 
tive reminders as—‘Yes, you can pull up easily today. 
But how do you go when the road’s greasy? How’s your 
tire-tread? And your windshield wiper? All in order?” 
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Epiror’s Note: This article is the fourth part in this 
series especially designed for in-service training. This 
chapter continues “Relations with Citizens”. 


How To Build Public Relations 
When Meeting People 

We have often wondered why it is that a person some- 
times forgets or discards the normal courtesies when 
becoming a police officer. There is a very good reason 
for being sure to exercise all the usual courtesies when 
meeting some person on police business: You want to 
create a good first im»uression for yourself and your de- 
partment. 


Military Courtesy? We find quite a bit of confu- 
sion about the police making use of the military cour- 
tesies. Some departments follow them closely and others 
do not. Perhaps a few suggestions for “ground rules” 
are in order. Since he wears a uniform a police officer 
should follow the military in saluting the flag. (And re- 
member to make a “snappy” salute. ) 

But a police officer should not let military practices 
interfere with police work. No competent officer would 
ignore something he should watch (like getting pedes- 
trians across the street) just to salute a flag in a parade. 
And here is another difference: Military men under 
arms remain covered indoors. The better practice for 
a policeman is to remove his cap inside, even though 
he is armed. 


Inherited Traditions. Many ideas have just passed 
by word of mouth from one generation of policemen to 
another. Sometimes, ideas get distorted. Once, a police- 
man in a Midwestern state asked us the right way to 
salute. He thought the police salute was with two fingers, 
in contrast to the Boy Scout salute, using three fingers. 
Maybe some departments do it this way. We don’t know. 
Rather, we suspect that the full-hand military salute is 
the right one. 

Why all this concern about saluting and the like? 
Because the occasions for such are usually parades and 
large crowds where everyone is watching you. The 
police standing along the line of march are on dress 
parade. At such occasions and others where there are 
crowds, why not make a good impression? 


Building Good Relations 
While Riding Squad Car 


It is while he is on patrol, day in and day out, month 
after month and year after year, that the policeman 
has the best opportunity to build good relations. The 
cumulative effect of little relations arising during the 
ordinary operations of the department often make or 
break the reputation of the department—if not the de- 
partment itself, 

Squad Car Conduct. There are three important ideas 
which most of the authorities on police procedures list 
as being important to those in squad cars. 

1, Obey the traffic regulations and avoid even the sug- 
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Primary Police F unctions 





Part IV Public Relations 


by Bruce Holmgren 





gestion of improper driving or parking. 

2. Never give the appearance of wasting time or sug- 
gest any inattention to duty. 

3. Always get out of the car when speaking to any- 
one. 

If you think about it, you will probably agree with 


our suggestion that following those three ideas will help § 


you build good relations with people and keep you from 
antagonizing the public. Remember, you have one strike 
against you anyway, simply because you are in a squad 
car and not on foot. Many people recall that “in the 
old days” the policeman on the beat knew all about 
everyone. 


A Lot of Nostalgia. But like so many other things, 
people just think about those days and wouldn’t reall) 
want them back. Most people think about the friendly 
officer on the beat, with a certain fond memory. But 






2 


they would not want him back. Suppose he did come % 


back: He’d call in every hour, get a call perhaps 4% 
minutes late, and then have to walk 6 blocks to get there. 

What they really want is the human touch by the 
man who now rides a squad car. So, the officer on motor 
patrol has to do all he can to maintain personal contact 
with the citizens. Some distinguished authorities sug. 
gest he thinks of the squad car merely as a form of 
transportation from one police task to another—and 
that he get out of the car frequently. 


Don’t Just Sit There. 
squad car prompts far too many officers to try to do 
their work from its comfortable seat. This doesn’t work. 
They not cnly lose a lot of contact by sitting there, such 
as when parked, but also antagonize a lot of people. An 
officer who would not think of staying in his chair when 





some person walks into his home will sit glued to his § 
seat when a citizen walks over to talk to him in a squad § 


car. 


The mere fact of having a 


Just how much he should sit and how much he should J 


stand outside the car or walk around is something we | 


cannot answer in this short chapter. But certainly, a0 9 


officer should get out and stand when some citizen walk 


up to the car. We suggest that anyone doubting the 


efficacy of this idea merely compare the performance J 


of policemen who do and policemen who don't. 


Final Reminder: Put Yourself 
In The Place Of The Citizen 


There is still another handicap connected with squaé 
car usage. The average citizen, especially in the smalle 


cities and villages, expects the officers to treat that cary 


with care and use it with care. As taxpayers, these cill 
zens feel they own that car and they expect their em 
ployee, the policeman, to treat their property with care 
Far fetched idea? Just -ask those who have been on the 
receiving end of this criticism. Remember how peopk 
watched the usage of cars that had “C” cards during 
the war? 

Think Like A Citizen. In all of your dealings with 
the public, always try to put yourself in the citizen: 
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Suppose you had something to take up with the 
police : What sort of treatment would you want, at the 
station or on the street? We don’t want to sound like 
teachers of political science, so we shall refrain from 
talking about the dignity of the individual. But a police 
officer well might consider the implications of the idea. 


place. 


We have all heard about the good relations between 
the British police and their public. A big factor in this 
cordia! relationship is the fair slay, courtesy and sports- 
manship. so to speak, with which the British police treat 
their public. We're not saying they are better police than 
we are. But we do observe that (1) they treat everyone 
with extreme courtesy and (2) they enjoy the best of 
relations with their citizens. Any connection between 


these two facts? We leave that with you. 


CHAPTER IV 
Investigation of Ordinary Non-Criminal 
Complaints 
Havine reviewed the general problems of relations 
with citizens (in the preceding chapter) it now becomes 
appropriate to look at one of the basic jobs of the man 
on the beat: Handling ordinary calls—the every-day, 
non-criminal calls and complaints. Whether we should 
d'scuss these under “patrol” instead of “public rela- 
tions” is a matter of opinion. Because of their non- 
criminal nature, perhaps the emphasis is on public re- 


lations. 


First Thing To Do: 
Get All Of The Basic Facts 


Whether you get such a call by telephone, by radio 
or in person, the first thing to do is to find out what 


the trouble is. This means that your first job is to ana- 
lyze the facts which you get in your course of finding 
out what has happened. Find out if there is anything 


involving law. 


Civil Or Criminal? In short, you look at the facts 
of the complaint to see if any legal wrong has been done. 
This may be a wrong against an individual, i.e., a 
tort, such as a trespass. Or, it may be against the public, 
i.e, a criminal offense of some kind. It is very im- 
portant to find out at once whéther you have a civil 
or criminal case. 

What you do and how far you go depends on whether 
the case is civil or criminal. Without regard to unusual 
local or state laws, the general rule is that about all the 
police officer can do in a civil case is to apprise the 
party complaining of that fact, doing so in such a way 
that he understands it. 


Take Things Seriously. Above all, in the course 
of determining the facts you must take the matter seri- 
ously, no matter how trivial it really is. Often the 
more trivial it is the more care you must take in 
handling the case. This is especially important for you 
oficers working in the smaller cities, suburbs, villages 


and the like. 
Take Great Care To 


Avoid Getting Involved 
When you have a civil matter on your hands, such 
as a husband-and-wife case where a divorce suit is likely. 
look out! At best, you may get involved as a wit- 
ness, with a likelihood of one party or the other trying 
'o make capital of your testimony. It may be worse 
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than that, with your being involved as a participant— 
contrary to the rules and practice of your department. 


Act, Talk Cautiously. First, you must get the 
facts. Second, you must make your position clear to the 
party calling you. Third, you may have to assume a 
role of adviser to the complainant. Assuming you have 
a case where no criminal act is involved, you stand at 
a crossroads: Even though your official participation is 
limited, you have a real chance to do good, or not to 
do so. 

The more you know, the better you can handle the 
situation, so first you must get all the facts. Further, 
you must do this without making statements that sug- 
gest partiality to either party. Above all, aside from 
your duty as a policeman to be neutral, you must re- 
member one thing: There may be great personal ani- 
mosity involved. 


Be An Umpire. Whether in a crowded neighbor- 
hood of a city or in a small town, the officer on the 
beat usually has to be an umpire in some situation 
from time to time—if not most of the time. In apply- 
ing your common sense to these cases, be careful what 
you say. Either party may try to twist your words, to 
come with a statement of yours, to use against the 
other. 

Typical Specific Cases 
You Must Learn To Handle 

Here are six cases or situations where you have to 
act in one way or another—in these non-criminal situ- 
ations. You older men probably can add a lot more, 
but these are perhaps the ones that a typical officer on 

(Continued on Page 19) 





Available at last! 


MINIATURE ELECTRONIC 
INVESTIGATIVE EQUIPMENT 


Save valuable man-hours of investigation 
. . Secure leads and evidence difficult to 
obtain by other methods... by using this 
equipment which more than pays for 
itself in the first few months of use. 


These scientific aids to crime detection 
and apprehension of lawbreakers .. . 
completely different from other 

electronic investigative devices... are 
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“T! ST BECAUSE the traffic light is green—it does not al- 
e) ways mean it is safe to cross the street”. This bit of 
fatherly advice is addressed to a courtroom filled with 
youngsters ranging in age from nine to twelve. The 
speaker is Judge Paul Kelly. magistrate in the trafhc 
court of Freeport, N. Y. 

Recently the American Bar Association selected Judge 
Kelly, and his town of Freeport, to be awarded the 
association’s plaque and certificate in recognition of the 
“outstanding progress in the improvement of traffic 
court practice and procedure”. The town was chosen by 
a special committee from among 871 cities and villages 
in the nation. 

Judge Kelly has a new approach in teaching safety 
to children. He makes them realize they can not rely 
on motorists to obey the law. As they attend the court 
session they listen to the cases: a motorist fails to obey 
a “stop street” sign, or he does not heed a red light: 
perhaps he is exceeding the speed limit in a school zone. 
All of these common violations are brought before the 
children and Judge Kelly logically presents to them the 
danger of crossing streets without first looking to see 
what the “other fellow” is going to do, even if the light 
is green. 

The problem of safety for children is of great con- 
cern to Judge Kelly. He has six children of his own 
and they are all of school age. 

By special arrangement with the Board of Education, 
at specified times, a class of grade school children spend 
a morning session at the traffic court. At the conclusion 
of the hearings, Judge has a question and answer period 
in which the children may question anything they didn’t 
understand, 

To the motorist, as he pays his fine, the presence of 
a room filled with children is a reminder that he en- 
dangered their lives by not obeying the simple laws of 
safety. 

Judge Kelly, a friendly man, feels very strongly about 
the matter of disregarding the traffic laws. Frequently 
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Youth 
Attends the 
Traffie Court 


An Interview by Lee E. Lawder 


an offender will indignantly say “I’ve been driving for 
thirty years and this is the first time I ever received a 
ticket”. The Judge smiling makes mention of the fact 
that this is the first time the man was ever caught in a 
violation. 

The attitude of the violators is sometimes perplexing. 
The general “so what?”—why make a Federal case out 
of a little thing like passing a red light . . . no harm was 
done . . . no one was hurt attitude is very prominent. 
This type often tries to pull strings so the ticket will be 
killed. Judge Kelly wryly says “If a man shot a bullet 
into a crowd—but didn’t hit anyone, should he go free 
because no harm was done? The next time might not 
be so fortunate”. 

The ages of the children are not confined to the lower 
grammar school age, for the high school students who 
have drivers education as part of their curriculum are 
also invited to attend court sessions. These new drivers 
have the opportunity of observing the mistakes of the 
adults and the penalties that accompany them. 

Judge Kelly shares the sentiments of many law en- 
forcement officers in the matter of high powered auto- 
mobiles. “There seems to be a race between automobile 
manufacturers to decide who can build the biggest engine 
with the biggest horsepower to travel the car fastest.” 
The Judge appreciates the fact that the automotive in- 
dustry is very competitive and to keep in the running 
a manufacturer must offer “more for the money”. 

The main objection to the situation is the picture of 
a big powerhouse of an auto with a bird-brain individual 
behind the wheel. He may have received his license when 
he was a youth but the intervening years have played 
havoc with his health. His eyesight may be poor, per- 
haps he has spent time in the hospital where the doctors 
diagnosed many things wrong with him. BUT he is still 
legally licensed to drive a car in spite of the fact he 
may be a menace to the community. 

Judge Kelly is 43 years old, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama and did post-graduate work at St 
John’s University Law School in Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
is a life-long resident of Freeport and has practiced law 
in that town since 1939. His work on the bench and 
his new approach to children’s safety education has 
gained national attention. 
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Features to look for 
when you're buying a Police car! 


New 162-h.p. “Turbo-Fire V8” 


Get the tremendous acceleration 
and straightaway power of Amer- 
ica’s most modern V8. Its 8 to | 
compression ratio couples economy 
with power. It has the shortest 
stroke in the industry to minimize 
wear, lengthen engine life. 


Special 180-h.p. Super 
“Turbo-Fire V8" 


For special police needs, Chevro- 
let’s “plus power package” boosts 
V8 power. The package, optional 
at extra cost, includes a dual 
exhaust system, a special manifold, 
and a four-barrel carburetor. 


Two New “Blue Flame” 6's 


Choose from the two most power- 
ful 6’s in their field . . . two famous 
valve-in-head 6’s that deliver plenty 
of hard-hitting power and give 
outstanding economy, depend- 
ability, and ruggedness. 











New 12-Volt Electrical System 


The only 12-volt system in the low- 
price field means better ignition, 
faster starts in cold weather, and 
more power in reserve. 


Three Great Transmissions 


You have the choice of three 
powerful, economical transmissions 
—smooth-shifting Synchro-Mesh 
and, optional at extra cost, the new 
Touchdown Overdrive or the fully- 
automatic Powerglide. 


Rugged Fisher Body 


Chevrolet’s Fisher Body brings 
these outstanding safety features— 
the greater rigidity of Unisteel con- 
struction, new Sweep-Sight wind- 
shield and panoramic rear window, 
Four-Fender Visibility, and High- 
Level ventilation system. 


New Glide-Ride Front Suspension 
and Outrigger Rear Springs 


Chevrolet’s new front suspension 
not only levels rough roads but 
brings greater ruggedness, too. 
Outrigger rear springs, mounted 
outside the frame, give new stability 
and sure-footedness for safer high- 
speed operation. 


New Anti-Dive Braking Control 


This exclusive Chevrolet feature 
means smooth stops with a mini- 
mum of front-end dive. In traffic or 
on the highway, Chevrolet gives 
positive braking, greater driver 


aa ¢ 


control. 


of 


New Ball-Race Steering 


You steer and guide Chevrolet with 
ball-bearing ease. There’s an effort- 
less precision to Chevrolet’s new 
steering system that means sure, 
easy control. 


Only Chevrolet has them all eee Chevrolet has a great 


new story to unfold for you . . . and the exclusive Chevrolet features 
shown here are only the beginning. For instance, one of the features 
that doesn’t appear is Chevrolet’s great low price! There is also a great 
list of moderately priced police car equipment. Stop in at your Chevrolet 
dealer’s soon. You'll find that, for outstanding police car features, the 
1955 Chevrolet is your perfect answer! . . . Chevrolet Division of 


General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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by David O. Moreton, Technical Editor 


As part of the series I have been 
doing on Cartridge Designation and 
Confusion this month’s column will 
be devoted to the first section of Cart- 
ridge Cases and Bullet Types. One 
of the most damaging pieces of evi- 
dence that can be left at the scene 
of a shooting is the spent cartridge 
case. From this spent cartridge case 
it can be deduced what type of wea- 
pon was used. Once the gun is found, 
Ballistics can then prove that the 
weapon was the one used at the scene 
of the crime. 


CASES Part I. 

ARTRIDGE CASES fall into a 

number of classes: Rim, Semi- 
Rim and Rimless. Figure #1. il- 
lustrates these rim types. Descriptive 
terms, i.e. straight case, bottle neck 
used in conjunction with these rim 
designations, further identify the in- 
dividual cartridge case. Straight Case 
—Rimless, this type of cartridge is 
used in some automatics such as Colts. 
In addition to the employment of 
indicative Rimless or Semi-Rim cart- 
ridges, automatics also leave tell-tale 
extractor marks not usually found on 
cases used in revolvers. Firing pin 
impressions can also be compared, 
thus further identifying a particular 
weapon. 

Generally speaking, Straight-Cased, 
Rimless or Semi-Rim cartridges can 
be attributed to automatics. How- 
ever there is usually an exception to 
prove the rule. The 45 ACP (Auto- 
matic Colt Pistol) cartridge that ex- 
ception, this particular cartridge is 
also used in the 1917 model Colt and 
Smith & Wesson Revolvers, a half 
moon clip was devised (see figure 
#2.) that holds 3 cartridges. This 
clip permits the use of 45 ACP cart- 
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Reload a whole carton for the cost of a 
few rounds of factory ammunition. Shot- 
gun shells, rifle and pistol cartridges can 
be releaded safely and easily with an 
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ing Tools. Send for free literature. 
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ridges in the revolvers mentioned 
above. 

Rim Type cases are used in re- 
volvers; the rim around the head of 
the case positions the cartridge in the 
cylinder and supports it (the cart- 
ridge) against the blow of the Firing 
Pin. The rim also gives the extractor 
something to hook onto when eject- 
ing spent cases from the cylinder or 
chamber. 

Another type of case is the Bottle 


Neck case familiar to some European 


Automatics, this is a rim-less case 
figure #3. illustrates the 7.63 mm 
Mauser or .30 Mauser. 

































































FIGURE 1 

The three general types of 
Center Fire Pistol Cariridgcs 
from left to right: 

The rimless type (.45 ACP) 
Note that the front of the 
neck is square and thus th’'s 
shoulder abutts against the 
chamber shoulder at the for- 
ward cnd of the cartridge 
chamber of the pistol. 
Semi-rim type (Super .38 
Automatic) The —_ semi-rim 
projects only far enough be- 
yond the case diameter to 
stop the cartridge from going 
forward into the chamber. 
This semi-rim also supports 
the cartridge against the 
firing pin blow. 

Rim type (.38 Special) The 
rim supports the cartridge 
against the blow of the firing 
pin and prevents the case 
from going too far forward in 
the chamber. 


BULLET TYPES Part 1. 

The choice of bullet types depends 
upon the intended use. Generally 
speaking they fall into three types: 
all lead, Metal Penetrating ‘(Armour 
Piercing or AP is the Army and Navy 
term) and Metal Cases. The metal 





/ 


cased and lead types can be combine: to 
give more combinations but as I said, 
there are three general types. 

Illustrated in figure #4. are seven 
bullet types common to pistol cart- § 
Lidges. £ 

The Lead Type: is a general pur- 
pose bullet. Most typical, this type is 
used for all kinds of shooting, target 
practice, self protection 
sidered the service load by 
partments. 
most popular weight. 

The Wad Cutter: this type was de- § 
signed and is preferred by target | 
sheoters. Giving the utmost in ac- 
curacy this square shouldered bullet 
cuts a clean hole in a target. 
tion it has a lighter load, creating 
recoil—a decided advantage. 


Metal Penetrating: 


let is recommended for Law Enforce- J 
y 


ment Highway Patrols and for use 
in open areas. The bullet is usually 
of a special alloy or has a _ special 
core with a_ gilding metal jacket 
These bullets penetrate steel, iron 
and other metals effectively without 
loss of bullet weight or too much 


distortion. 
Metal Point: this type of bullet gives J 
better penetration than lead in that it 
does not distort as quickly. 
posed lead base provides a _ lubricated 
bearing surface during the passage 
of the bullet through the barrel. 
Metal Cased: This type of bullet is 
usually a service load (Government) 
However target loads are also loaded 
with metal cased bullets and have fine 

















FIGURE 2 

These half moon clips are 
used to adapt the 45 ACP 
Rimless cartridge for use in 
Model 1917 Colt and Smith & 
Wesson Revolvers. 
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accuracy results. Penetration is quite 
deep with this type of bullet. 

Seft Point: This type of bullet is a 
hunting load. Its use by the Military 
is forbidden by the Geneva Conven- 
tion which restricts the use of Dum- 


Dum or soft nose bullets. The bul- 
let expands rapidly and is available 
in only a few calibers for hunters. 
Metal Cased Hollow Point: This 


type of bullet is intended for hunters. 
It expands upon impact and is quite 
effective on large game at close range. 

Additional information on Cartridge 
Cases and Bullets will be presented 
at a later date. At that time an ex- 
tensive series of headstamp drawings 
of both American and European Cart- 
ridges will be commenced. 

Next Month: A report on the Na- 
tional Rifle Association Convention. 












































FIGURE 3 

The Bottle Neck Rimless cart- 
ridge, illustrated here is the 
7.63 mm Mauser. 


An Editorial On Marksmanship 
At Camp Perry in 1954 only 105 
Police officers competed in the Na- 
tional Matches. This representation 


is less than 1/20 of 1 % of the esti- 
mated 250,000 Police officers in these 
United States. 

It seems a shame that more offi- 
cers did not tt 


Pistol Marks- 





Famous 


WEBLEY 
COMBAT MODEL 
omy 51299 r 


Here's owe handgun you can afford 
to own and shoot!’ Type used by wanual™ 
British Tommies in Africa, 
Korea, countless battles. Famed for rugged 
dependability, superb accuracy. Senet 
Stop even a chargin, aly! ideal for 
home, business protections foe big bore 
inking;” “second gun” on hunting trips. 
west time offered at this /ow price! Barrel, 4° 
Overall, 91/."; W't. 37 oz. Holds 6 shots. Blued 
finish. 455 Cal. *Good Condition, $12. 95; 
Very Good, $14.95. Converted to .45 ACP 
Cel. Half-moon clips included. $16.95. 
10 Day BACK GUARANTEE 
FREE (.455 only) if you order 
NOW’! 12 rounds to shoot & test 
your Webley. If it isn't worth 3 
times price, send gun back for 
— prompt refund at end of 10 days! 
& AMMO SHIPPED EXP. CHGS. COLLECT SAME 
DAY ORDER RECEIVED !($2 dep. required on C.0.0.'s.) 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


\WINFIELD 


tes Cope Dept LW4 1006 S. Olive, LA. 15, Calif 









let. Can be reloaded 
100 rds., $5.50 (always 
available from Win 
field). 45 ACP Ammo 
230 Gr. 100 rds., $5.00 
NOTE: Enclose signed 
Statement: “i am not 
an alien, have never 
been convicted of 
crime of violence, am 
Mot under indictment 
Or a fugitive. i am 21 
or over.” Calif. res 

order from local dealer 
(name on request 
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manship and Pistol Instruction should 
be a vital part of all Police train- 
ing programs and proficiency, once 
achieved, should be maintained. To 
do this the individual officer must 
shoot as often as possible, either as 
part of a departmental program or on 
his own as a member of a local Civil- 




















opened to both the individual police 
officers, responsible citizens and their 
clubs for practice I have no doubt 
that this would be a great step for- 
ward in departmental morale, good 
public relations and the discovery of 
new National Pistol Champion ma- 
terial. Think what a champion would 
mean to your department, to morale, 
to the prestige of your country if he 
could represent the United States un- 
der departmental sponsorship at the 
1956 Olympics. 

High Standard Olympic Conversion 

On one of my visits of this month I 
stopped off to talk with the boys at 
High Standard Manufacturing Co 
While there I was shown a new con- 
version unit for the Supermatic. Up 
until now this conversion was strictly 
a custom job. However now for ap- 
proximately $35 you can obtain a new 
barrel, Olympic slide and new maga- 
zine which will convert your present 
Supermatic to the Olympic version 
which will fire shorts. 

The High Standard Olympic has 
been gaining in popularity in the 
Rapid and Timed Fire Courses and the 
International Rapid Fire Course be- 
cause there is little or no time lost in 
recovering from its light recoil. 


MISCELLANY 
GAYLORD HOLSTERS 
Not too long ago I had the oppor- 
tunity to drop into the West Side 
shop of Chic Gaylord at 312 West 47th 


(Continued on Page 16) 











ian club. 
Many departments have already 
FIGURE 4 
BULLET TYPES: from top 


to bottom. Lead, Wad Cutter, 
Metal Penetrating, Metal 
Point, Metal Cased, Soft 
Point and Metal Cased Hol- 
low Point. 


adopted the F.B.I. Practical Pistol 
Course. This course of 50 rounds is 
fired at a mansized silhouette target 
in 6 minutes and 10 seconds; firing 
is done from various positions with 


the left and right hands and at 
ranges from 7 to 60 yards. All this 
course lacks is someone shooting 
bacx! 


If more departmental ranges were 


HOLD BETTER! 
SHOOT BETTER! | 


LARGE . MEDIUM . SMALL 
FIT YOUR GUN TO YOUR HAND 


with MERSHON 
“SURE-GRIP” ADAPTERS 


Provide uniform, form-fit grip- 





ping surface for grips of Colt 
and S & W pistols and revolvers. | 
Keeps gun in correct shooting | 
position. Easily installed. Black 
only. See your dealer or gun- 
smith. Write for Bulletin 519. 


Price $1.75 
MERSHON COMPANY, INC. 


Glendale 5, Calif. 
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MUNICIPAL POLICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Fourth Edition 


The Handbook for Police Chiefs 
and Commanding Officers 


Edited by O. W. Wilson, with 


assistance from police chiefs and 


other top officers. 


14 CHAPTERS * = 533-PAGES 
The Municipal Police Problem 
Prevention of Delinquency 
Personnel Management 
The Patrol Function 
Traffic Supervision 
Police Organization 
The Police and the Public 
Police and Disasters 
Police Management 
Crime Investigation 
Communications 
Vice Control 
Administrative Records 
Police Training Methods 


Previous editions of this manual 
have been used for in-service train- 
ing in hundreds of police depart- 
ments, and in police administration 


courses in college and university. 


Use this handy coupon to 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 
on 10 days approval 


Institute for Training in Municipal 
Administration 
Conducted by The International City 
Managers’ Association 
1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 

Please send me on 10-day approval 
one copy of MUNICIPAL POLICE 
ADMINISTRATION, 4th edition, $7.50. 


Check enclosed Bill City 


Bill me 
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All Departments Can Now Listen to 


MONITORADIO for a thoroughly 
coordinated 2-way communica- 
tion system. 

Now every member of every de- 
partment can have radio com- 
munication for as little as $49.95 


Write today for further information. 


ERT 
b Vital Message 


@ Nation’s mosgt*complete line of 
monitor receivers. 4 

® Crystal controlled 
any VHF FM 
system. 

®@ Mobile or stationary receivers. 

® Prices to meet any budget. 

® Certified for civil defense use. 


tunable for 
munication 


MONITORADIO RADIO APPARATUS CORPORATION 


7900 Pendleton Pike, Indianapolis 26, Ind. 


Phone CHerry 2466 


For further information circle #1 on Readers S rvice Card 





Weapon-Wise (Page 15) 
Street here in New York. Chic Gay- 
lord makes pistol and revolver hol- 
sters. His holsters are of top quality 
leather and quality workmanship, 
each a hand fitted job. These holsters 
exhibit the personal pride of a crafts- 
man in doing a fine job. 

One feature that I noted almost at 
once was that Chic uses quite heavy 
Nylon thread instead of the usual 
waxed Linen. Nylon is stronger and 
will not rot from perspiration. 


A most important feature I believe 
is that these holsters are possibly the 
fastest for action in the _ business. 
Attesting to this is the fact that a 
great number of Federal Agents are 
equipping themselves with Gaylord 
Holsters. There have been several in- 
stances where agents can be grateful 
to Chic’s fast drawing holsters for 
saving their lives in a tight pinch, 
which is my reason for rating them 
as so important. 

.357 Ruger Single Six 

Mr. Bill Ruger president of Sturm, 
Ruger and Co. Ince. in Southport, 
Conn. has shown me a Pilot Model 
of a new center fire model Single Six 
in .357 magnum caliber. This new 
single action Frontier revolver will 
have a 4% inch barrel and a ramp 
front sight. It will also feature the 
famous Micro Pistol Sight which is 
fully adjustable for windage and ele- 
vation. A report on the performance 
of this new Single Six will be forth- 
coming as soon as the advance pro- 
duction models become available. 

New Ruger Muzzle Brake 

Bill also exhibited a new muzzle 

brake design for his Mark I Target 


Automatic. This brake sells for $6.00 
and is attached by removing the front 
sight pin, slipping the brake in place 
and replacing the old pin with the 
newly provided longer one. I have 


it on good authority that the Army 
Team shooting at Tampa this month 
has equipped their guns with these 
new muzzle brakes. 


Stolen Guns 


The following guns have been re- 
ported to the NRA as stolen. Any in- 
formation regarding these items should 
be forwarded directly to the person 


concerned. 

All listings are made on the basis of 
information forwarded to the NRA by 
the reporting person whose name and 
address are listed below. 

When sending in reports on stolen 
guns, be certain to include make, 
model, serial number, caliber and any 
other identifying marks of a perma- 
nent nature. 

COLT Woodsman pistol (2 guns), #125120 
and #943485, both cal. 22. M. Clifford Young, 
17 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 

ENFIELD Model 1917 rifle, #308030, cal. 
.30-'06. Charles F. Jensen, 147 E. 85th St, 
Los Angeles 3, Calif. 

GARAND Gov't. Model M1 rifle (2 guns), 
#2961293 and #205677, both cal. .30; REM- 
INGTON Model M513-T rifle (3 guns), #50100, 
#52238, and #48771, all cal. Ted Leb- 
ning, Secretary, Brisbane Rod & Gun Club, 
Inc., 7 Lehning Way, Brisbane, Calif. 

GARAND Gov't. Model M1 rifle, #1243394, 
eal. 30. Harry L. Farnham, Secretary, Student 
Gunsmiths Rifle & Pistol Club, 8797 W. Col- 
fax, Denver 15, Colo. 

HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Model 
923 revolver, #N-83136, cal. 22; HARRING 
TON & RICHARDSON Model 632 revolver 
#N-84627, cal. .32. Robert P. Jeanes, M.D. 
500 N. “B” St., Easley, S. C. 

RUGER Single Six revolver, #12881, cal. 
.22; RUGER Standard Model pistol, #9814% 
cal. .22. Homer E. Reid, P. O. Box 478, Tellu- 
ride, Colo. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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NEW! 
POLICEMAN'’S SUMMER CAP __-| 


with thousands of open windows — 


Q 
j 


BANCROFT 








owbeaten by a 
eltering uniform 
bp? Brother, we've got news for you! A cap that’s com- 
etely ventilated, top and sides... appropriately styled 
. sturdily built by Bancroft, makers of fine military caps 
r more than 50 years. 


HECK THESE SENSATIONAL SPECIAL FEATURES: 






e Featherweight -- 30% lighter than any 
other policeman’s cap 


e Removable top of white or blue ventilated 
Nylon mesh — washes like a nylon stocking 


@ Sturdy waterproof ventilated band cov- 
ered with ventilated open-weave Rayon 
braid 


¢ Vinyl visor — won’t chip or crack 


@ Genuine leather sweatband 


All these features ‘4 50 


for only 


Order more than six 
and take advantage of 
this special volume discount: 


7 to 12 caps. $4.00 ea. 
13 to 72 caps 3.50 ea. 
Over 72—Write us for quotation 


Extra Covers $1.50 


Retailers inquiries invited 


‘LIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


NCROFT CAP CO., Inc. Framingham, Mass. 


ase send me 


POLICEMAN’S SUMMER CAP 
$4.50 ec. (ppd.) (See special volume discount above) 


eOKUOMO707%O 
™m™O™%*O™MO™%O 


olor (Check ) White 0 Dark Blue [1] Extra Covers $1.50 
closed find Check ) M.O. [() (No COD’s Please) 


y size is (check) 


—_— —————— STATE 
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Here’s how one police department 


enjoys summer comfort 





BOSTON SUNDAY GLOBE. AUGUST 15. 1954 


Cops with Cool Heads 


Framingham'’s police 
force have “air-condi- 
tioned” heads this Sum- 
mer. A new type of Sum- 
mer service hat, first tried 
@% an experiment, is now 
standard equipment. It 
has a vinyl visor connect- 
ed to an air-holed hat 
band which fits into the 
top part of the hat. There 
ere interchangeable ny- 
lon mesh tops, one white, 
the other blue, both 
washable. 



















































“Sgt Eddy” lleft) cf Sgt Eddy's Bancroft Hat Company 
Framingham, who invented the hat, checks the fit of one 
for officer Thomas Trudeau. Photos ts Jack Carp 


















“Best thing that’s happened since 

they first let us take off our coats 

on duty 22 years ago,” says patrol- 
man Robert C. Dunton. 





One snap of the wrist makes it a blue hat instead of « 
white one. Left to right: Officers Thomas Trudeau ant 
William Clinton, 














Police Chief Edward T. McCarthy, 3! years on the force 
liam Nichols wears the white top (right) and Selectman John C. Acton approve the ne 
days, reserves the blue cne for hats. The chief says 35 men selected for the experimen 
nights were “ribbed” at first, now get compliments. 





Like the rest of the force Sgt Wil 
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Chiefly Chatter 





Dan Liu 


Chief of Police, Honolulu, T.H. 
by Bob Lloyd 


| a, Lu! An island of magnetism for world tour- 


ists. 


As capital city of the Territory of Hawaii, it is the 
crossroads of the Pacific, the stopping place for ves- 
sels from all parts of the world, and the hub of air 
transportation in the Pacific empire. 

Honolulu has one of the first-class police depart- 
ments in the United States, 

Honolulu’s Chief of Police is Daniel S. C. Liu, whose 
main business is law enforcement on the island of Oahu 
in which Honolulu is located. But you will also find 
him doing a variety of other things such as taking part 
in the Police Activities League, teaching a Sunday 
School class or even appearing in a motion picture with 
Actor John Wayne. 

Dan (the name used by his friends) joined the Hon- 
olulu department June Ist 1932. He has climbed 
through the ranks to the position of chief. 

Born and reared in Honolulu, Dan, who is married 
to the former Jewell Mars of Alabama, was deemed 
the “best available man to straighten out and strengthen” 
the Honolulu department when the Police Commission 
in 1948 was selecting a chief. 

One observer in Honolulu said Liu’s appointment 
was proof any man can climb the steps to success in 
Hawaii as well as anywhere else, “as long as he has 


the goods.” 


18 


/ 

Liu studies his profession on the mainland, seeking 
to improve both himself and his department. Hono. 
lulu citizens agree that Liu has made an excellent record 
as a police officer, as administrator and as a leader, 

His high opinion of his department and of Honolulu 
has embarked him on a new project: He’s hoping Hono. 
lulu will be selected as the site for the 1957 conference 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police of 
which he is a member. The IACP will hold this year’s 
conference in Philadelphia and in 1956 they are plan. 
ning a conference in Chicago. At the 1955 assembly 
the site of the 1957 meeting will be determined. 

The island of Oahu under Liu’s jurisdiction em. 
braces 604 square miles with a total population of 335. 
054 compared to the total population of 473.214 for 
the Territory of Hawaii. The Hawaiian Islands is an 
island group about 2,000 miles southwest of San 
Francisco. 

City limits of Honolulu contain 85 square miles with 
a population of 241,627. Liu said 130,000 motor vehi- 
cles are registered with the city and county of Hono- 
lulu with only about 604 miles of what he terms “in. 
adequate” highways. 

In no other place in the world are there as many 
people with varying social backgrounds and culture 
represented in business enterprises, industries, com- 
merce and community affairs. 

Liu says the established cosmopolitan population 
works together with a blended spirit of goodwill, mutual 
understanding and cooperation in a manner ideally 
representative of democracy in action. 

In keeping with this racial composition of the com- 
munity itself, a material cross-section of the people is 
represented among the 462 officers of the Honolulu 
Police Department. 

There are three other police districts on the Island. 
all, under the contro! of Chief Liu. One district is 
Wahiawa. situated about 20 miles from the central sta- 
tion in Honolulu amid the largest pineapple fields in 
the world and Schofield Barracks, one of the largest 
military posts of the United States. Another district is 
located at Pearl City and covers the Aiea, Waipahu, Ewa 
and Waianae sections of the island. The last district 
is Kaneohe and covers the entire windward side of the 
island. namely Waimanalo, Kailua, Lanikai, Kaneohe. 
Hauula to Kahuku. The U. 


located at Kaneohe. 


S. Marine Corps Station is 


Chief Liu has pioneered in bringing about a number 
of programs leading to crime and accident prevention. 
He continually has emphasized police courtesy and 
service to the community. Considerable attention is di: 
rected to the desirability of according greater consider 
ation in all police contacts with the public. There 
have been many acknowledgments received in various 
forms from thousands of tourists of the improvemenl 
of police courtesy, particularly since he took over & 
chief. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Book Reviews 


Crime Detection 
by Arne Svensson and Otto Wendel 
Published by Elsevier Publishing Co. 


370 Pages $9.25 


: in ESSENCE of formal education is not so much 
cramming the brain with facts and figures, but to 
give the student a working knowledge of the subject and 
to familiarize him with sources of additional information. 
Crime Detection both gives working knowledge of 
criminology and is a reference on modern methods of 
criminal investigation. It certainly should be ‘included 
in your department's library. 

One of the most valuable assets of this book is the 
simple, easy-to-understand manner in which it is written. 
lt gives the non-technical law enforcement officer an op- 
portunity to get a broader knowledge of scientific subjects 
which ordinarily he would pass up because of the techni- 
cal language. 

Preceding the first chapter is an excellent editorial 


introduc.ion by W. H. Ewart James, a lawyer of Middle 


Temple, England. lt deals with the all-important Rules 
of cvidence. 

Recognizing the fact that this subject is “. . . of vital 
import nce to the reader”. he says “clues are evidence. 
no more, no less. And in its handling of evidence the law 
is very careful and articular’. 

Published first in Sweden in 1949, Crime Detection 
has become recognized as an internationally authoritativ > 
textbook. The present edition has an introduction by 
Commander G. Hatherill of Seotland Yard and Harry 
Soderman of Stockholm. 

The chapter titles give an indication of the editorial 
content. Beginning with “The First Moves” (the duties 
of an officer at the scene) successive chapters are: Rules 
of Investigation, Equipment, The Doctor, Finger and 
Footprints. Tool and Teeth Marks: Blood and Other Per- 
sonal Clues. and Miscellaneous Clues. The chapter on 
Motor Vehicles is particularly helpful to an investigator 
for it covers theft. abandonment, hit and run cases, tire 
marks, where to look for fingerprints etc. The remaining 
chapters are: Weapons and Explosives, Cause of Death 
and Identification of the Dead. 

This report would not be complete without mentioning 
the wealth of unusually fine photographic illustrations. 
Some of them are not for the weak-stomached serson for 
they are grimly realistic. 

This book is highly recommended for all ofhcers 


trom chief to detective sergeant. 


L. E. L. 


On The Beat ....... .. ++ (Page 11) 


a typical beat anywhere will have to face—in almost 
any community around the country. 

(1) Chronic complainers contending their “rights” 
are being violated; (2) complaints from “typical” citi- 
zens of the kind who don’t ordinarily call you: (3) situ- 
ations involving those who are mentally subnormal oi 
abnormal; (4) minor disturbances of “the peace”; and 
(9) being the adviser to the neighborhood. 


April, 1955 


Get Evidence That Sticks 
with Speed Graphice 
Equipment 


O a jury, one good, clear, evidence photo is 
better than a thousand words of explanation. 
In fact, the power of photography to get evidence 
that sticks is being demonstrated daily by law 
enforcement agencies throughout the country. 
The one camera that can be depended upon for 
all-around police work is the famous Pacemaker 
Speed Graphic. For on-the-spot evidence shots 
(indoors or out, in color or black and white), pho- 
tographic records, or mug shots, no camera can 
compare with it. It will do more types of photo- 
graphic work under tougher conditions of service 
than any other camera! Standardize on 1955 
Pacemaker Speed Graphics NOW. 


STROBOFLASH—Finest in Electronic FLASH 


To be sure of adequate lighting 
anytime, anywhere, use Graflex- 
made SR Stroboflash on your 
1955 Pacemaker Graphics. These 
completely portable, self- 
contained electronic flash units 
are most efficient, most rugged, 
most dependable units available. 
The Strobofiash II (illustrated) 
has a battery pack weighing only 
74 lbs. Its flash tube gives over 
10,000 flashes. Duration of flash: 
about 1/1000 second. .And it will 
power several lamps! See your 
Graflex dealer. 


GRAFLEX: 
[ Hice-Wlinning Cramunak 


GRAFLEX, INC., « ROCHESTER 8, NEW YORK 
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Evidence In Cases of Crime 
Committed With A Shotgun 


by W. D. Blackwell 


Prosecuting Attorney 
Stone Coun:y, Wiggins, Miss. 


FTER MAKING A general obser- 
vation of the scene of the crime, 
and without moving any of the evi- 
dence, the investigator should photo- 
graph it including the body of the 
victim. Photographs should be taken 
from such angles and points of eleva- 
tion as to effect a clear understanding 
of the scene when explained by an 
investigator as a witness. These pho- 
tographs, when properly identified and 
shown to represent a true state of 
the scene, are admissible in evidence. 
The specific items of evidence such 
as a shotgun, fired cases, live shotgun 
shells, blood, the body of the deceased, 
the wounds as were visible without 
disturbing or moving the body and 
other demonstrative evidence should 
be photographed close-up. These pho- 
tographs are relevant and admissible. 
The demonstrative evidence at the 
scene should be handled carefully. 
Those things which might contain 
patent or latent fingerprints should be 
protected against their damage or 
destruction, and the latent fingerprints 
should be dusted or fumed by an ex- 
pert in this phase of investigation and 
meticulously developed. Most prints are 
not clear and appear only as a smudge, 
but in the United States twelve points 
of identity are generally considered 
sufficient for positive identification of 
the person making them. 
The fingerprint expert may be sub- 
jected to a searching cross examina- 
tion on the witness stand as to the 


Algonquin 4-6294 ¢ Established 1914 


REGULATION POLICE CAP 


' 

PRince 
CUSHION 
UNIFORM CAP 
TRACE MARK REG. 


All wool regulation materials 
“CRAVENETTED” 
Fine leather hand hioned sweatb 
ventilated for comfort. 
Made by Headwear Experts 


PRINCEFORM CAP CO. 


915 Broadway, Dept. L 
New York 10, N. Y 


men 
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method used in the development of 
latent fingerprints. Photographic en- 
largements of fingerprints when prop- 
erly developed and qualified are ad- 
missible in evidence. 

The fingerprints of the victim, the 
suspected and persons present or 
others who could have left them which 
are found at the scene should be 
taken for purposes of comparison. 

A specimen of the blood of the vic- 
tim should be taken as well as that 
found at the scene. The defense will 
sometimes raise the point as to the 
identity of the blood found. This is 
particularly true where the body has 
been moved and blood is found in sev- 
eral places. The typing of the blood 
found and of the victim is persuasive 
as to a common source if it is of the 
same type. This may be proven by the 
opinion of an expert witness in the 
subject of serology who has analyzed 
the blood. 

Blood will flow naturally from a dead 
body shortly after death only by the 
force of gravity. If there is a wound 
on the front of the body which is lying 
on its back in a pool of blood of the 
same type, this is persuasive that the 
heart of the victim beat for some time 
after the injury, or that the body has 
been turned over. If, on the other 
hand, the wound is on the Side of 
the body which is on the bottom, then 
it could be expected to drain whether 
the heart continued to beat or not. 
This phenomenon may be explained to 
the jury by an expert witness. 

Particles of paper, burnt matches, 
cigarette butts, playing cards, knives, 
broken furniture and countless other 
bits of matter have provided clues 
which have supplied the weight of 
evidence necessary for conviction. It 
takes much analysis and no little ex- 
perience to acquire the ability to ap- 
preciate what is and what is not rele- 
vant, and often it is only after very 
careful study and appraisals that this 
can be determined. In some cases 
parts of walls have been removed from 
a building to supply the necessary 
proof. It is well to have these articles 
photographed in place and before re- 
moval. Once an object has been moved 
it may never be replaced as it was 
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originally discovered. The defens: wij 
often make capital of this. 

While the facts are fresh ir th 
recollection of the investigator and g 
a time not distant from the acquisition 
of the information, he should mak 
notations as to the time of his arriva] 
the names and addresses of person; 
who were present and such statement; 
as any of them made which could fe 
of value at the trial. The temperature 
prevailing weather, location of th 
crime, distances and locations of sey. 
eral objects at the scene, the genera) 
scene as he saw it, the floor plan an 
such other data as would be com. 
petent in evidence. The original no. 
tations made by the witness when the 
facts thereof were recollected by hin 
may be used at the trial to refresh his 
memory. They may be inspected 
the defense counsel on cross-exami- 
nation. 


After being photographed and ob- 
served by the investigator, the body o 
the deceased may be removed for a 
autopsy. The wounds of the decease 
should be photographed before bein 
opened and probed by the medical ex. 
perts, and these photographs are aéd- 
missible evidence. 

At a distance not in excess of te 
feet from the muzzle of a twelve gaug 
shotgun, a charge of shot from it wil 
be in a compact mass which will bloy 
a hole in the body some two inche 
in diameter. At a distance in exces 
of some ten feet the shot will spread 
out and make an individual pattem 
of the several shots of the charge 
The constriction of the choke, gauy 
and size of the shot fired will have a 
influence. If at a close range, the 
shotgun wadding may enter the wouni 
behind the shot. All of these fact 
may be the subject of testimony of: 
qualified witness, and the pellets 0 
shot and wadding may be introduce 
in evidence. The wadding found at th 
scene or probed from the wound hia 
been admitted in evidence to prot 
the gauge of the weapon used. Base 
on the size of the wound, penetratio 
dispersion of the shot charge and th 
charing of the flesh or the absence @ 
charing, an expert in exterior ballistic 
may express his opinion in the evident 
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as to the distance between the muzzle 
of the shotgun and the victim when 
fired wiih the specific weapon used. 
When the muzzle is close to the victim 
“tattooing” may occur by particles of 
gunpowder being deposited in the 
epidermis 

The medical expert may give his 
opinion in evidence as to the cause of 
death or injury and the time of death 
by the condition of the body as to 
rigor mortis, color, temperature, feel, 
weight, height and age. 

After a dead human body has lain 
in one position for an hour or two 
immediately after death, the force of 
gravity will begin to draw the blood 
to the lowest part of the body. It will 
become concentrated and congeal. In 
the case of death by gunshot this con- 
gealed blood will appear purplish 
through the skin, and after its forma- 
tion it will not thereafter flow even 
though the body is turned over and the 
discolored portion is on top. This 
phenomenon is called post mortem 
hypostasis or lividity, and it is useful 
to determine if the body has been 
moved after this lividity has occurred, 
and it may be explained to the jury 
by competent expert witness. 

When the conventional shotgun is 
fired the hammer strikes the firing 
pin or plunger which in turn strikes 
the cap or primer of the shotgun shell 
which explodes and which explosion 
in turn detonates the gunpowder in 
the shell. The explosion within the 
Shell as of the instant of detonation 
creates a great pressure from heat and 
gases which is equal in all directions. 
This pressure causes the side of the 
shell to expand and to conform to the 
chamber in which it is contained. 

The pressure will follow the line of 
least resistance, and since the charge 
of shot is the least securely anchored, 
it will give place and the pressure will 
force the wadding and the charge 
down the barrel of the gun. It is this 
burning of powder and the pressure 
from expanding gases that impart the 
velocity and energy to the shot charge. 

A shotgun has a smooth bore, and 
there can be no rifling marks left on 
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the projectile passing through the 
barrel so as to identify it. However, 
a shell which has been fired in a shot- 
gun may be subsequently identified as 
having been so fired in a trial in which 
this fact is relevant. As for example 
if a fired case is discovered at the 
scene of the crime, and it is desired 
to identify the weapon in which it was 
fired. 

Since the force of the expanding 
gases of the burning powder is equal 
in all directions, the head of the shell 
will be forced against the breech block 
with a force which is equal to that 
moving the charge of shot. 

There is an analogy between the 
charge of shot in a gun barrel and a 
piston in the cylinder of an internal 
combustion engine. Among other 
things they are both activated by 
chemical explosions. 

The identification of a fired case by 
firing another similar shell or shells 
in the suspected weapon and compari- 
son with a fired case found at the 
scene of the crime may be made in a 
trial by the opinion in evidence by 
an expert in firearm identification. The 
fired cases will be photographed and 
placed under a comparison microscope 
or comparison camera for an analytical 
examination. If the shells were fired 
in the same shotgun the firing pin or 
plunger will make identical marks or 
striations on the soft metal of the 
primer. The same is true of the striae 
on the head of the shells made by the 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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“According to Law... 


Edited by Irving B. Zeichner 


Counsellor-at-Law Fourteenth Amendment. The improp- 
erly obtained evidence was not used 
against him in the second trial, which 
is even more than due process re- 
quires.” 

Civil Rights ” ’ 

Defendant was convicted for a felony W ire-Tappi ng 

and sentenced to the Illinois State Application was made to a justice tice or judge may examine on oath 

Penitentiary. Three years later he was of the New York Supreme Court ‘or the applicant and any other witness 

granted a new trial under the Illinois an order permitting the interception he may produce for ‘the purpose of 

Post-Conviction Hearing Act but was of telephone communications over a catisfyine himself of the existence of 

reconvicted and sent back to prison. specified line. The purpose of the re- fen : wi ee tyes: : 

: “apie : - : reasonable ground for the granting of 
After his second conviction, the de- quested interception, as stated in the such application . 

fendant brought suit under the Civil papers in support of the application, - t 

Rights Acts against the state’s attorney was to secure evidence of the commis- The Supreme Court, Special Term 

and the police officers who had ar- sion of the crime of bookmaking. New York County, Past i, denied the 

rested him before his first trial. He Section 813a of the Code of Criminal a lap — ee _ “ 
charged the police with unlawful Procedure reads: “An ex parte order failed to disciuse reasons sufficient to 
search of his person, seizure of certain for the interception of telegraphic or 
articles of personal property, intro- telephonic communications may be 
duction into evidence of unlawfully issued by any justice of the supreme 
seized property, and deliberate use of court or judge of a county court or search warrant. A search warrant is 
perjured testimony on the trial. of the court of general sessions of the confined to a definite place and to 

On appeal from dismissal of the County of New York upon oath or specific items or, at least, to items of 
complaint, the defendant claimed affirmation of a district attorney, or a stated class or description. Those 
damages for denial of his constitu- of the attorney-general or of an officer in possession of the searched premises 
tional rights in criminal prosecution. above the rank of sergeant of any know the search is going on and, when 

The United States Court of Appeals police department of the state or of the officer has completed his search 

for the Seventh Circuit affirmed the any political subdivision thereof, that whether successfully or not, he departs 

dismissal of the suit in the lower court there is reasonable ground to believe Not so, in the case of a_ telephone 
and held that the Civil Rights Acts that evidence of crime may be then nterception. The interception order 
were enacted to protect the civil rights obtained and identifying the particular is obtained ex parte and the person 
of individuals and not to discipline telephone line or means of communi- whose line is to be tapped is, of course 

local law enforcement officers for acts cation and particularly describ’ng the : nae 0 7 — : e- , 

. in ignorance of the fact. The tap is 
that are later corrected. person or persons whose communica- hateient soni ~~ der one 
“He has been given a fair hearing tions are to be intercepted and the ee — — : ~~ | 
in the state courts with every pro- purpose thereof. In connection with night. Everything sald over the ES 
cedural guarantee required by the the issuance of such an order the jus- 





justify the order sought. 
“A telephone interception is a far 
more devastating measure than a 


is heard, however, foreign to the 
stated objective of the law enforce- 
ment officers. The most intimate con- 
versation, personal, social, professional, 
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unlimited number of persons may be 


laid bare. In effect, the line of every- 
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in preserving Evi- one who is called from or 
rng Fnee! in making Posi- call to the tapped line at any time is 
tive Identification being tapped during the maintenance 
of the tap. When a line in a public 
telephone booth is tapped, as has on 


fa tote to Gstglna! thea, ot sieht , occasion been done, the conversations 
the Posmoulage cast. Notice that 
perfect identification can be made 
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of people having no relation of any 
kind to the operation of the place in 
which the booth is situated or the per- 
son whose line is tapped, are over- 
heard 

The justice emphasized that it can- 
not even be said in partial extenuation 
of this revolting practice that it yields 
worthwhile results. He said that the 
reports submitted to him in the past 
refute any such claim. 

“What I know as a citizen I would 
not ignore as a judge. Our City has 
been the symbol of the nation, the seat 
of its culture and of our commerce— 
the center of its influence. It is 
melancholy to behold her rife with 
violence, an admittedly lawless com- 
munity: its inhabitants no longer safe 
by night or day, in their persons or 
their homes. To be redeemed as part 
of the great American community, its 
police department needs external aid, 
ie, a larger force with more pay for 
the men, and a renewed spirit from 
within—which its valiant Commis- 
sioner seems to be generating: but not 
more wire-taps!” 


Refusal To Take Test 


Defendant was convicted for driving 
an automobile while under the in- 
fluence of intoxicat'ng liquor. Four 
members of the police department 
testified that the defendant was in- 
toxicated when arrested, and based 
their judgment as to his condition 
upon their observations that his 
clothes and hair were slightly mussed, 
that he weaved slightly when he 
walked or moved, and that there was 
the odor of alcohol on his breath. 

When the defendant was taken to 
police headquarters, he was asked to 
submit to a urinalysis and blood test 
to be given by the city police chemist. 
He refused to submit to the tests un- 
less his own physician was present or 
would give the tests. He asserted his 
suspicions of police tests from having 
read in the paper that there had been 
a switch in one such test and a man 
was discharged therefor. 

The first witness for the prosecution 
was the police chemist in charge of 
the scientific crime detection labora- 
tory. He testified at great length with 
reference to his experience in making 
tests to determine the alcoholic con- 
tent of urine. He indicated that such 
tests would disclose the guilt or inno- 
cence of one charged with being under 
the influence of intoxicating liquor. 

On appeal, the defendant main- 
tained that the prosecution had no 
right to offer testimony showing the 
nature and purpose of the tests to 
which he did not submit. The Supreme 
Court of Ohio held such testimony to 
be prejudicial error and reversed the 
judgment. 

“In our opinion, since there is no 
Showing that defendant's physician 
was not readily available, defendant’s 
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One of the huge BLACKINTON 
stamping presses, set to give 
sharp clean first impressions 
for a finer finished badge. 


HAT’S the amount of pressure it takes to stamp a 
BLACKINTON Badge. Surprising? . . . not when you stop 
and consider the excellent quality of a BLACKINTON Badge. 


Look at your badge,* — if it is made by BLACKINTON you will 
notice the fine detail, the sharp relief, and clear over-all 
character which is made possible by these tremendous forces 
applied to precision-made BLACKINTON dies. 


*If you're not wearing a BLACK- 
INTON badge ask your dealer to 
show you one — then compare. 
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A Statement by 
Frank A. Sweeney 





Chairman, Exec. Board PCPA and 
Chief of Police, Jenkintown, Pa. 


ANDALISM, HORROR COMICS, 

home neglect, and court leniency 
were all cited as contributing causes 
to the present state of national juve- 
nile delinquency by 280 Pennsylvania 
police chiefs and their representatives 
who attend a series of four one-day 
schools dealing with Police Procedure 
in Juvenile Delinquency, sponsored by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police 
Association, during the period of Janu- 
ary 25 to 28, 1955. 

The opening lecture given by Spe- 
cial Agent Robert K. + Herbertson, 
FBI, Washington, D. C., warned that 
the national statistics indicated a 
definite trend to violence in present 
juvenile crimes. Herbertson pointed 
out that the crime figures for homicide, 
robbery, rape, and other similar viola- 
tions are out of proportion due to 
offenses on the part of young people. 
These statements were verified by Miss 
Geraldine A. Kelley a veteran Phila- 
delphia Policewoman, who gave an ex- 
cellent picture of factors contributing 
to the delinquency of girls and the 
formation and activities of girl gangs. 
Miss Kelley summed up the situation 
when she said, “Young girls want love, 
affection, guidance, and advice. If 
they do not get this at home, they are 
going to seek it outside. They want 
someone to be interested in them and, 
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Pennsylvania Chiefs Analyze Juvenile Delinquency Trends 


if the only way they can secure this 
feeling of security is by joining a gang, 
you can be sure they will do so.” 

Captain Harry G. Fox, in charge of 
the Juvenile Aid Bureau, Philadelphia 
Police Department, gave a very com- 
prehensive picture of the need for a 
Juvenile Aid Bureau in every police 
department even if it is a one man 
force. “This man” continued Captain 
Fox, “must give a _ proportionate 
amount of his time to this important 
phase of police work. One of the great- 
est influences in leading juveniles is the 
feeling they have for their police de- 
partment. If they are suspicious, dis- 
trustful, or antagonistic to law en- 
forcement as they know it in their 
village, town, or city, that feeling will 
be mirrored in all their actions 
throughout their life. Therefore, each 
police chief must consider this fact 
and make every effort to instill confi- 
dence and trust in the youth of his 
community”. 

Norman H. McCabe, Special Agent 
in Charge of the Philadelphia FBI 
Office, arranged for this series of 
training schools in conjunction with 
Supt. James F. Hartness of Haverford 
Township, President of the PCPA. Be- 
fore the school started, McCabe 
stressed that the purpose was not to 
solve the question of juvenile delin- 
quency but to give the attending 
officers an opportunity to discuss their 
mutual problems and possibly organize 
a program of better cooperation and 
coordination of their efforts. 

FBI Agent Walter V. McLaughlin, 
Philadelphia, was in charge of the 
panel forums which discussed such 


, provocative issues as “the age of the 


juvenile should be lowered from 18 to 
16—they should be fingerprinted—the 
files on juvenile delinquents should be 


made available to law enforcement 
officers for investigative purposes— 
raise the age of licensed automobile 
drivers from 16 to 18.” On the pane} 
forums, beside the speakers, were such 
well known juvenile authorities as 
President Judge Harold G. Knight, 
Montgomery County, President Judge 
Henry G. Sweney, Delaware County; 
Assistant District Attorney Bernard E. 
DiJoseph, Montgomery Cuunty; Asst. 
Dist. Attorney Clinton Budd Palmer, 
Northampton County; Chief Probation 
Officers: Peter G. Frascino of Mont- 
gomery County, Mrs. Margaret A. 
Perrin of Delaware County, William J, 
Kinney of Northampton and Robert W. 
Shields of Bucks County. 

All of the police associations in 
Southeastern Pennsylvania endorsed 
the program, and the Presidents of the 
various groups participated in the 
panels—Chief Thomas Revello of Tini- 
cum, Delaware County Police Chiefs 
Association; Chief Charles R. Foster 
of Hatboro, Montgomery County Po- 
lice Chiefs Association; Chief Paul J 
Brennan of Warminster Township, 
Bucks County Police Chiefs Associa- 
tion: and Chief John I. Schwartz of 
Easton, Middle Eastern Police Chiefs 
Association. 

Representatives of 156 police depart- 
ments brought up numerous questions 
and entered into a lively discussion 
with the panel members regarding the 
reasons for various rules and regula- 
tions dealing with the police handling 
of juveniles. 

As Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the PCPA, I was privileged 
to be a member of the panel at Norris- 
town, Montgomery County. The school 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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An Emergency is Anytime 


An officer never knows what duty 
will call him next. 98% 
police profession is “know how”. 
Could you recover a drowned body? 
Could you organize and supervise 
operations? Be prepared! 

SEND 50c For “Ten Twenty Six” 

Recovering a Body After Drowning 


by Clifton F. Hildreth 
(Trooper, New Hampshire State Police) 


This 32 page, pocket size (434” x 5%”) Booklet contains 
a complete reprint of the step-by-step instructive article just 
as it appeared in our July 1953 issue. 
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Modern 


This is the 
written 


VOTE: 
of articles 


ORDER by R. H. Sigward, formerly 


118-3) 


Overhand Attack 


118-1. Assailant himself 


prettily, with knife, to thrust over- 


pt ISeS 


hand. 
118-2. Parry with your right fore- 
arm while your left reaches around 


his elbow. 


118-3. grasping your own wrist (see 
Keys #23 and 24; Pg. 10, Sept. 


1953) 
118-4. thus locking his arm. 
118-5. Now step quickly with your 


right leg behind his back and with a 


bend throw him 


forward 
hack, 
118-6. He 


over your 


will land hard on his 








series instructor of the 


AND 


2ist in a 


for LAW 


54th Street, New 


118-4 


pugnacious neck and back. Pull his 
arm straight over your knee. He will 
drop the knife, or have his arm 
broken. 
Overhand Attack 
While Lying On The Floor 
119-1. In this 


Leap Frog, the attacker jumps on 


macabre game of 
your chest and attempts to stab you. 
119-2. 
edge of left hand against his right 


a sharp blow with 


Apply 


wrist. 

119-3. At same instant arch up and 
roll your body to the left. Make 
certain that you concentrate your 


attention on his knife, holding right 









Self Defense 


By R. H. Sigward 





U. 8S. Air Force 


Vilitary Police, and now director of 
the Sigward Health Studios, 139 W. 


York City. 


VOTE: This issue winds up the series 
of pictures on knife disarming. In 
Vay. we will summarize the series 


and review the key holds given in 


the first article. We wish also to 
name and git e credit to the actors 
in our pictures. {nd nou jor fir - 


more 


attack defenses: 


kn ife 


hand by pushing his wrist down to 
the floor (as shown) or by grasping 
left 
holding it down to the floor. 

119-4. Apply Arm Bar. (See 
Key #19, Pg. 10, Sept. 1953) 
119-4a. Sufhcient 
locate his elbow, i.e., he 


the knife. 


Disarming Attempted 
Overhand Attack 
on 3rd Person 


his wrist with your hand and 


also 


pressure will dis- 


will release 


120-1. Just like Humphrey Bogart, 
here you are surprising a_ knife- 


wielder attempting to stab a man in 


the back. 









- 





Modern Self Defense 


120-2. With your right hand seize foot in the knee bend and pull him 
his wrist and twist it hack, while backwards. Bend his knife-wielding 





your left cupped hand is turned to — right arm over your right knee. 


Gbbddbdddeded 







the left and in that manner pull his Disarming Attempted 
head back. | Underhand Attack 

120-3. Wrap your left arm around on 3rd Person 

his neck. Kick him with your right 121-1]. This is in every sense an 












underhanded attack. 

7 a Ss ~ ye 2. P ~ ° °° . 
Chief’s Editorial... (Page 3) 121-2. Grasp attacker's knife with 
tary training would be a step in the your right hand. Fling your left arm 


right direction toward aiding in the 
19-1 
. Ad 


reduction of our biggest problem. 


ie 






‘Seceee 





To install and operate a program 
such as this would require the sup- 
port of parents and civic minded citi- 
zens. If juvenile delinquency is a na- 
tional problem, then let’s handle it on 
a national basis. A conservation pro- 
gram would help. 
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Weapon-Wise .... (Page 16) 





SPRINGFIELD Gov’t. Model M1922M2 rifle, 
#18625B, cal. .22. Homer C. Jostes, President, 
Caterpillar Employees Gun Club, Inc., Muller 
Rd., E. Peoria, Ill. 

SPRINGFIELD Gov't. Model M1903 rifle, 
















































#293870, cal. 30. W. G. Penny, Secretary, 
Akron Post 209 American Legion Rifle Club, 
1247 Lilly St., Akron, Ohio. arc 
SPRINGFIELD Gov't. Model M1922M1 rifle, 
#18143, cal. .22. Michael Kolibas, Secretary, anc 
Santa Maria Rifle Club, Inc., 1595 S. Broad- 
way, Santa Maria, Calif. Yo 
SPRINGFIELD Gov’t. Model M1922M2 rifle, 
#16327B, cal. .22. Marcella Cikanek, Secre- as 
tary, Pharr Rifle & Pistol Club, 417 N. 11th 
St., McAllen, Tex. 12] 
WINCHESTER Model 70 rifle, #215740, cal. 
.30-'06. M/Sgt. Linton Greene, RA44061767, his 
ROTC T[ept., Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. you 
The above listing is from the Ameri- 
can Rifleman magazine, official organ wa 
of The National Rifle Association of che 
America, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., arr 
Washington 6, D. C. 
According to Law . . (Page 23) W 
request to have his physician present 12, 
Was a reasonable one arid his refusal sitt 
to submit to the tests did not other- onl 
wise amount to such a refusal as would 12 
give counsel for the prosecution the = 
right to assert that the _ refusal Ho 
amounted to an admission of guilt, nor tio’ 
would it give the jury or the court a . 
right to so consider it.” ” 
on 
Juvenile Delinquency (Page 24) mn 
' he 
started at 9:00 a.m. and continued - 
until 5:00 p.m. and the interest and lef 
attendance were such to indicate that tha 
the police departments of this country are 
are definitely interested in dealing s 
with this problem. From the attend- kic 
ance figures and from my conversa- tio 
tions with other chiefs, I found that 12: 
same spirit was manifest at Media F | 
which was attended by officers from sta 
Chester and Delaware Counties. 12: 
There is no doubt that these schools sei 
have served a definite purpose and 
should be provided for all areas in an 
order to give police officers an oppor- sar 
tunity to analyze their particular hee 





problem. 
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Modern Self Defense 








around his neck, far enough to grasp 
and hold the collar of his right side. 
Your right foot kicks his knee bend, 
as you 

121-3. pull him backward, bending 
his knife-wielding right arm over 
your knee. While you pull him back- 
ward with your left-hand collar hold, 
choke him by pulling your left fore- 


arm against the Adam’s Apple. 


Overhand Attack 

When Thrown To The Floor 
122-1. This is a dark and serious 
situation, and one that can be saved 
only by invoking surprise and speed. 
122-2. Turn to your right side. 
Hold up your left hand for protec- 
tion, so that you may grasp his wrist 
in the event the assailant should fall 
on you. Quick as you can, hook the 
toes of your right foot behind the 
heel of his left foot, and place your 
left foot on his left knee. Notice 
that yeur knees are bent and you 
are realy to apply a quick and hard 
kick to his knee cap. In this posi- 
tion you have a powerful leverage, 
122-3. and you will throw him in- 
stantly backward. 

122-4. While he falls, be quick to 
seize his left leg with both hands, 
and pull him toward you. At the 
same instant, kick him with your left 


heel in the testicles, 


April, 1955 





NOW!... THE coat 
THAT’S DESIGNED FOR 


GREATER SAFETY! 
NEW POLICE RAINCOAT 


IN HIGH VISIBILITY 
« YELLOW 


(or black) 


@ Regular weight for 
colder climates 
lightweight for warmer 
areas. 


@ Sizes to fit all police- 
men . . . lightweight 
coats to fit all police- 
women. 


@ Coated inside as well 
as outside with choice 
of Rubber or Neoprene 
Latex. Guaranteed 
100% waterproof .. . 


will not peel. 


@ Seams guaranteed not to leak or come 
apart. 


@ Lighter in weight but tougher — more pli- 
able, flexible — easier to work in. 


@ Will fold or roll neatly . . . more com- 
pactly. 


@ Will not mildew even if folded damp. 


@ Snap closures in front, bottom vent in rear 
— larger arm sockets permit free movement — 
larger cut-through slash pockets accommodate 
bulky books — no lining to snag on firearms. 


Cap-covers to match . . . three sizes — S-M-L 


FROG BRAND® 


W rite for 
folder 


and prices 


THE H. M. SAWYER & SON CO. 
120 Thorndike St. Cambridge, Mass. 
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A Badge Made To 
Jewelry Standards 


EN CHS? 93. 
ES 
MicHa 

+ 


YW 


Shields, Badges and insignia are made by 
craftsmen whose only desire is to give you 
the finest. Rolled Gold Plate and Gold 
Filled badges actually have a piece of 
karat gold sheet over a base metal. All 
our various qualities from nickle plate 
up to gold filled and solid gold are all 
lettered, assembled, plated with the same 
eare a piece of fine jewelry is given. Our 
badges are made with flat backs and hard 
soldered attachments in all qualities at no 








extra cost. 
Complete catalog available, 
write to: 
Nielsen - Rionda, Ine. 
40 John St., N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-7956 
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Notes On (Page 21) 


marks on the breech block and on 
the rim and side by the extractor and 
ejector. These striae are individualistic 
and are as positive for the purposes 
of identification as are the marks 
made by the lands and grooves in a 
rifled barrel. The cases, their photo- 
graphs and micrographs, when prop- 
erly qualified, are admissible in evi- 
dence as well as the opinion of the 
firearm identification expert. 

Some laboratory technicians make 
use of the comparison camera as well 
as the comparison microscope. The 
comparison camera will photograph a 
larger field, but it lacks flexibility in 
operation and minute comparisons. 

Today smokeless powder is univer- 
sally used in shotguns; it contains 
nitrates which may be detected by a 
paraffin test and made to fluoresce. 
Because there are other sources of 
nitrates besides gunpowder, these tests 
are persuasive rather than conclusive. 
It is possible to identify the com- 
mercial ammunition manufacturer by 
a chemical analysis of the burned gun- 
powder. 

When a shotgun is fired with the 
muzzle close to the victim there may 
be, in addition to the charing of the 
flesh about the entrance of the wound, 
burned powder residue on the flesh or 
clothing of the victim. It may be iden- 
tified by chemical tests, microscopic 
examination and infra-red photogra- 


































Upright when you run it 


12345A Telegraph Road 








Has Operating Advantages of Heavier 4-Wheel Power Machines Plus Lightness of 
Weight, Greater Maneuverability and Low Cost of 2-Wheel Machines 


Check These Important New Bonus Benefits: 


@ Carries the full weight-load 
@ Upright when you park it 


@ Adjusts to operator's ideal height 


Makes straight lines faster with much less effort 

Stays “on track" with minimum operator direction 

Makes straight, curved and skip lines with equal ease 

Portable—easy to transport and clean 

Converts to 2-wheel machine for narrow, crowded areas, in a minute 


H. C. SWEET COMPANY 


The NEW 
Florline UPRIGHT 
Marking Machine 

actually 


2 Fine Machines 
IN ONE! 
$117.50 





Detroit 39, Michigan 
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phy. Expert testimony 
graphs made 
missible when properly 


well as the clothing of the victim. 


An expert or a non-expert witness 


may testify as to experiments made by 
him with the crime weapon loaded 
with shells similar to those used ip 
the commission of the crime as to the 
distance from the muzzle that powder 
marks comparable to those found at 
the scene were made. If the witness 
is an expert in exterior ballistics he 
may give his opinion as to the dis- 
tance of the muzzle of the weapon 
used from the victim as of the time 
that it was fired. 

Sometimes neither the shotgun used 
nor a fired case from it is found at 
the scene, but wadding may be pres- 
ent. This wadding is a little larger 
than the bore of the weapon, but an 
expert in ammunition may give his 
opinion in evidence as to the gauge 
from which it was fired. Wadding 
which has become wet or has fallen 
in blood may swell. 

Evidence of other offenses which 
occurred along with and in conjunc- 
tion with that crime by the firing of 
the shotgun or which the accused is 
being tried is admissible in evidence 
This is true even though the accused 
is tried on separate indictments and 
in separate trials for the several 
effenses involved. 


A confession of guilt if voluntary, 
admissions by the accused, evidence 
of animosity between the victim and 
accused, threats, motives, lack of mo- 
tives, intent, malice, quarrels and dif- 
ficulties, dying declaration, prepara- 
tion to commit the crime, premedita- 
tion, plan, similarly planned homicide 
self defense, provocation, conduct of 
the accused just before, during and 
immediately after the offense, flight 
and in the event of conspiracy, the 
acts of the other conspirators are ad- 
missible in evidence. In some instances 
the reputation of the deceased for 


peace and quiet is admissible. 





INSIST ON! 


*“HEAD-MAST ER” 


AMERICA’S FINEST 





POLICE UNIFORM CAPS 
SEE YOUR LOCAL UNIFORM OR 
EQUIPMENT DEALER 


or write direct for illustrated circular 


Made only by 
WENTWORTH-FORMAN CO., Inc. 


21 EDINBORO ST., BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Our 60th Year 
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Underwater Recovery 


Equipment 

Scott Aviation Corp., 8315-P Erie St., 
Lancaster, N. Y., introduced a new 
unit called Scott Hydro-Pak, which is 
a self-contained breathing unit for use 
in underwater recovery of bodies, evi- 
dence and equipment underwater re- 
pair and inspection work. 

The Hydro-Pak greatly increases the 
scope of service of any police or rescue 
group. This inexpensive unit can easily 





pay its cost the first time it’s used 
through time and money saved over 
indirect grappling or draining tech- 
niques now used for underwater opera- 
tions. The unit requires little instruc- 
tion and no complicated training for 
efficient use. The Hydro-Pak features 
a full face mask for comfortable, na- 
tural breathing through nose or mouth. 
A large, safety-glass window permits 


a wide, clear field of vision. 
Scott offers complete sales, service 
and recharging facilities from coast to 
coast through its regular distributors 
For more information write direct to 
the manufacturer or circle #TK on 
the enclosed Reader Service Card. 





New Miniature Camera 

A new miniature camera has just 
been introduced to America. This 
camera was originally developed and 
used in espionage work and is so light 
and small that it may be carried in 
the pocket like a fountain pen. Meas- 
uring 1” x 3” x 5%”, 
it features an F:3.5 
15 mm. focal length 
lens and has a 
focusing range from 
8” to infinity. It has 
automatic parallax 
correction at all dis- 
tances, and eleven 
shutter speeds from 
% second to a fan- 
tastic 1/1000 of a 
second. The camera 
also features built- 
in green and orange filters. Its retail- 
ing price is $300 and the Minox minia- 
ture comes in gold plate or satin 
chrome finish. For further informa- 
tion about this Minox product write 
Kling Photo Corp., 235 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y. or circle No. 9 on 
Readers Service Card. 












Plastic Pants 
A new addition to foul weather gear 
for patrolmen and traffic officers has 
been developed by Sta-Dri, 147-47 
Sixth Ave., Whitestone 57, L. I., N. Y. 
These clear plastic pants are light 





weight and supple. They are easily 
rolled up and stored in a coat pocket. 
The savings in dry cleaning and press- 
ing costs for uniforms will quickly 
justify the cost of $2.98 a pair post 
paid. For details contact the manufac- 
turer direct or circle =TK on the en- 
closed Reader Service Card. 











We step forward with confidence in 
America's 
Greatest Brand Names in Uniforms 


TAILORED 


this is 


house, supply their demand for . . 
and Character in Uniforms. 
@ BETTER FIT 
@ SOUND MERCHANDISE 
@ SMARTER STYLING 


Highest Quality . . . 
to measure and in stock service. 








Join us in our O20 year 


Greatest Uniform Firm Gives 


BY DUBOIS 


. Superior Quality 


@ EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 


master tailoring, in both made 


A. DUBOIS AND SON, INC. 
17 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
The Uniform House of the Nation 


the future. 
You The 


bumpers. 
we’re here for your future @ people are pinned in auto wrecks, under heavy timbers 
overturned crates, etc. 
To our many friends we have been their “one source” @ he's lying on the floor near the glass door and needs 


*Reg. U. 











When: 


minutes means 

space in your patrol car is at a premium. 

spending a few extra dollars is cheaper. 

a frantic voice speaks words like these over a tele- 
phone—"! smell gas and the door is locked, please 
help; | think somebody is inside. 

“My child is locked in the bathroom and | hear 
water running, please, please hurry. 

"A little boy is stuck in a pipe between two walls. 
"The people are out and water is dripping through 
the ceiling. 

“| can't get the garage doors open and | hear the 


d b 
U OIS @ traffic is piling up dangerously because of two locked 


car motor running inside.” 


help. The door must be opened without showering 
him with glass. 
the policeman's own life is in danger. 


Then: 


There isn't enough money in this world to replace a life. 
That is why it is a good investment to buy the best 
equipment for your patrol car. For the emergency that 
happens anytime, call for— 


THE HALLIGAN TOOL* 
M. A. Halligan 


S. Patent Office 


lives. 


1505 Metropolitan Ave. 
New York 62, N. Y. 
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From the Editor 


The basketball season is now past 
and thoughts are being channelled 
spring 
However, 


into the baseball training 


period. before we say 
“good-bye until next year”, I want 
to tell you a story which illustrates 
a point in human relations—not the 
relationship between the officer and 
the public; but between men who 
work together. 

I had been following with interest 
the progress of a basketball player 





Write for 100 Page Catalog 


EST. 
1908 





W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


2810 W. Washington Bivd. 





Chicago 12, Ill 
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and noted that he was consistently 
the team’s high scorer. His point 
average per game was in the neigh- 
borhood of twenty and twenty-five. 
Suddenly his average dropped to 
five or six. Of course every man has 
his “off” days but the ‘slump” con- 
tinued. The team kept winning 
games so there was no complaint 
from its followers. After three or 
four games I went to see the reason 
It did not 


require the services of an oracle to 


for this man’s “slump”. 


find the causes. His teammates just 
happened to be looking the other 
way when he was under the basket 


If the ball 


isn’t passed to a player, he can’t score 


in position for a shot. 


any points. 

I can only surmise what had hap- 
pened. Evidently the player was 
crowing a little too loudly about his 
scoring ability. His 
taught him the fact that without their 
cooperation, he could do nothing. 


teammates 


All of us “blow our own horn” to 


some extent. Some make such a 





/ 


noise doing it that the good they 
have done is obliterated. Personally, 
I think it is good for a man to 
off’—in moderation and 





“sound 
without bragging or boasting, of 






course. A man should be proud of 





his accomplishments and should haye 





confidence in himself. All too often 





his fellow men are likely to take him 





for granted and overlook his good 





works. 





The law enforcement profession is 





a semi-military organization with a 





series of channelled authorities: pa 





trolmen, sergeants, lieutenants, cap 
tains and so forth. All of these men 






are members of the same team and 





each individual contributes to the 





success of operations. 






It is only on rare occasions that 





one man solves a case without the 






assistance of the crime lab, the ree. 
ord clerk and other members of his 
profession. One man can not do 
the complete job alone. He is a mem 
ber of the team and although he 
might be termed “outstanding”, he 
should remember his teammates and 
spread around the credit for success, 









Lee E. Lawder 








Chiefly Chatter ........... 


Chief Liu particularly is interested in activities pro- 


moting the welfare of young persons. 
“Youth is my hobby,” he says. 


In 1948 he started the Police Activities League to 
reach boys and girls not covered by other community 


ae (Page 18) 





our nation. 


agencies. The PAL program includes not only sports 


activities, but also classes in sewing, cooking, auto mech- 


anics and band. 


With the cooperation of adult advisers from the 
different neighborhoods, the league has become an im- 
portant and effective part of the Honolulu Police De- 
partment’s crime prevention program. About 1.300 are 
participating in a broad athletic and constructive rec- 


reational program. 


“Youngsters just need to know that someone believes 
in them,” he says. Chief Liu’s interest in young people 
also is evidenced by his other civic activities. He is a 
Sunday School teacher and a Deacon of the Olivet 
Baptist Church. He is a member of the Boy Scout Ex- 
ecutive Council and the Territorial Commission on Chil- 
dren and Youth. He has been a member of the Metro- 
politan Board of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


tion for six years. 
directors of Educational 


Hawaii. 


Chief Liu is a charter member and director of the 


30 


He is a member of the board of 
Television 


Police-Press 


was adequate. The replies were printed. 

The results: The finance commission agreed on a pay 
increase and an informed public was watching for il 
when the budget was submitted for public approval. 

Another example: One department wanted a merit 
system for promotion, etc. The story was printed. The 
police commission passed a resolution favoring such 4 


Foundation of 





Honolulu Kiwanis 
mittee on religious and related organizations of Hawaii 
Chapter, World Brotherhood. 

Honolulu’s chief is known and well liked by law en 


forcement officers and citizens in almost every state ol 
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system. A civic organization drew up a resolution favor- 
ing such a system for immediate town approval. Pres 
sure? No, just an informed public expressing its opinion. 

In conclusion I'd like to urge every police department! 
throughout the country to recognize the value and need 
of an organized press and public relations set-up. OF 
ganize a system for the dissemination of police news 
Get to know the reporters assigned to your department 
Let the people know what their police department * 
doing and what it has done. 

All these things can be accomplished in the publi¢ 
interest by co-operation between the press and police. 


mpc 


Club and a member of the Con: 
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Clearing the way in winter traffic with a siren only, 
is like trying to buck through an unplowed road. 


"| FEDERAL’S famous BEACON RAY light 
is the year ‘round warning signal! 


en @ F FE ) f R A | When snow muffles sound, when car windows are tightly shut, 
a pay only the Beacon Ray can penetrate, can get attention! Don’t 


for it also offers struggle through any more bad weather without its protection. 
al. all types of Don’t postpone its purchase — you need it — NOW! 


merit 


. Te E VEHICLE SIRENS Enthusiastic users will tell you that there isn’t any warning 
a . INDUSTRIAL SIRENS signal that can beat the Beacon Ray for emergency vehicle use. 

/ Fire Alarm and Air 
Raid Sirens 


Equip your squad cars with the Beacon Ray light and a power- 


ful FEDERAL siren. Write now for vehicle siren literature. 


fi] FEDERAL SIGN and SIGNAL Corporation 


ent is 
Formerly: Federal Enterprises, Inc. 


a 8707 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 
ice. 
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PROTECTION 


UNIFORM 
FABRICS 


Metcalf’s P & F All-Wool, Stock-Dyed Blue 
Serge (#386) Is the Only Police and Fire) 
man’s Uniform Fabric in America... TESTED 
and CERTIFIED by United States Testing Co.! 


* 


lf 
METCOLF & The United States Testing Co., one of America’s) 
oldest impartial testing laboratories, tests all 


Metcalf P & F Stock-Dyed Blue Serge (#386) ...! 


@ continuous program of quality control. 
R As a result of this “third degree,” Metca 
386 is the only police and fireman's uniform 
if P | fabric in America approved and certified for 


TESTED an Gy \ # Calor ntermity 6 Svnkagate | 
WSy @ All wool con- 7 Eee 
fe ee &\, struction @ Abrasion : 

, @ Fastness to light, 

— IED y fg) ow perspiration, 


@ Strength and dry cleaning. 


Tropical Weights; serges, 10-20 oz.; elastiq 
19 and 28 oz. 


marca STATES, s The METCALF Gold Seal on the back of fabrit 


is your protection. 


TESTING CO. : METCALF BROS. & CO., IN 


2 EAST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY” 
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